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FT HE private correſpondence of ſome 
of the greateſt geniuſſes of this nation 
has been made public without their know - 
ledge ; and, in ſome caſes, contrary to their 
inclinatiun. F this be not admilted, as an 
excuſe, it muſt be at leaſt as a precedent, 
for the publication of the following epiſtles. 

The ſingularity of Mr. Wilkins's charac- 
ter, as drawn by the correſpondent of Mr, 
Dennis, occaſioned the laſt mentioned gen- 


 tleman to be liberal in ſhewing the letters 


to his friends, im order that they might ſhare 
with him in the entertainment. I, among 
many others, was faveured with the peru- 
ſal of them; and being perhaps more de- 
bgbted with them than others, Bad the cu- 
riefity to take copies. The pleaſure which 

| they 
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they have afforded me, has prompted me to 
give them to the public; and 1 cannot but 
think that there are many who will thank 
me for having furniſhed them with ſuch a 
repaſt. If I have gueſſed wrong, I have 
only to hope that the public will impute it 
to a natural, and may I add, benevol:nt 
defire of making ethers as happy as myſelf. 
On this ground 1 hope alſo for Mr. Dennis, 
and bis ingenious correſpondent's pardon. 
Should this, however, not be obtained, 1 
hall at leaſt eſcape their perſonal reſent- 
ment, as it will not be poſſible for them to 
diſcover, with certainty, who it is that bas 
thus publiſhed their letters. 

The reader will perceive that what fol- 
lows is but part of Mr. Harcourt's cor- 
reſpondence, and as I have given his epiſ- 
tles in the order of time, it has ſo happened 

that 


PREFACE. 


that the preſent ones are on ſubjets the moſt 
abſtruſe of any in the whole collection. There 
is alſo leſs buſtle than is exhibited by thoſe 
which ſuccced. In the latier the reader will 
not only be more deeply intereſted for the 
fate of the lovers, but Mr. Wilkins Him- 
ſelf will become a more public man; and bis 
fingularities will alſo be ſuch as to come 
wholly within the comprehenſion of readers 
of ordinary capacities. With ti ſe letters, 
however, I ſhall not preſume „ trouble the 
world, if the preſent ones are not found ac- 


ceptable. 
n EDIFOR 


P. S. The Editor reſiding at ſome diftance 
from the preſs, and having, therefore, been 


_ obliged to leave the reviſal of the ſheets to 


others, ſeveral errata have eſcaped their no- 
tice, which the canaid reader, far the reaſon 


given, 


PREFACE vi 
given, is earne/tly requeſted to pardon. In the 


running title, for example, there are two t's 
in Quixote, whereas there ought to be but 


one. Alſo 


Vol, I. Page 5, Line 10,. for by. way of 


read as 


P. 15, I. 15, dele which was 


P. 34, I. 3, for ect, read ſucceſs 


P. 72, I. 3, read repeat my reque/t 
P. 81, I. 15, for effeds read effect 
Vol. II. Page 85, l. 16, for diſcoveries read 


performances. 
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| To Mr. SAMUEL DENNIsS. 


DEA SIR, - 


FTER a delightful journey of 
"A fixteen hours, I arrived, on Fri- 
day laſt, at my new habitation ; and 
have the ſatisfaction to inform you, 
that only your company is wanting to 
render my fituation, in every reſpect, 
Vox. I. B "2g 
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as agreeable as while at Mr. C—s,. 
The town in which we live, is ſituated 
in an hollow between two ridges of hills 


about five miles apart. We have trees 


in abundance, which I look upon as. 
the life of a country proſpect; and as 


the fields in this part of the world are 
encloſed with lofry hedges, the ſcene 
around us is perfectly rural. The 


town itſelf is pretty large. It is well 


ſupplied with water from the numer- 
ous ſprings in the neighbourhood ; a 


rivulet running on each ſide of every, 
ſtreet as clear as chryſtal. The inha- 
bicants are much more civil and polite. 


than I was taught to expect in a 


country town. An aſſembly is held, 
once a week, in an elegant room over. 
the Town-hall, for dancing and cards. 


A com- 
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A company of ſtrolling players have 
fixed their reſidence here for the ſeaſon ; 
and tho* they are not equal to thoſe 
which you and I have been accuſtom- 
ed to fee in London, they perform 
tolerably well, conſidering the diſ- 
advantages under which they exhi- 
bir, and are highly applauded by the 


inhabitants, who have never been uſed 


to better. In London, people live for 
years in the ſame ſtreet without, per- 
haps, ever ſpeaking to each other; 
but here it is very different. A ſocial 
intercourſe is kept up by the gentry, 
under which term is included every 
tradeſman of credit in the place. 
They regularly viſit twice a week, and 
the company meet at the houſe of each 


of the viſitors in rotation. But the gen- 
B 2 tlemen 
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tlemen keep up a good fellowſhip alſo 
in another way ; for there is hardly a 
night but they aſſemble at ſome re- 


putable drinking-houſe, where they 
ſmoke, ſing, and get drunk in the 


moſt convivial and amicable manner. 
In the neighbourhood there are two 
packs of hounds belonging to two of 
our 'ſquires, one or other of which is 
out almoſt every day; and as that 
diverſion is new to me, I have been 
indulged in it dy my matter ſeveral 
times. In London, dear Dennis, a 
journeyman apothecary is looked upon 
as a mere negro; and a gentleman 
would think his table diſgraced by the 
preſence of one of them. But the caſe 
is otherwiſe in S : I am admitted 
without ſcruple among the firſt com- 
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pany in the town; and being a Lon- 
doner, my acquaintance is even 
courted by them. You will not ſuſ- 
pect me either of vanity or falſhood, 
when I inform you that the ladies in 
particular pay me the moſt flattering 
attention. With grief, however, I 
add, that my finances oblige me to 
deny myſelf thoſe happineſſes which 
my ſtation entitles me to, and by way 
of a colourable apology for my con- 
duct, I find it very convenient to pre- 
tend an attachment to ſtudy, which 
by the way, has a wonderful effect on 
their opinion of my profeſſional abi- 
lities. My father, though ſtraitened 
in his circumſtances, had yet the am- 
bition to bring up his ſon to a gen— 
ter! calling. By his late letters I am 


B 3 ' given 
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given to underſtand, that my appren- 
ticeſhip being expired, farther aſſiſt- 


ance is not to be expected from him. 


That however deſirous he may be to 
afford it me, the duty which he 
equally owes to his other children, 
forbids it: That having been at the 
expence of educating me in a liberal 
profeſſion, I muſt now ſhift for my- 
ſelf; and that it will be my own fault, 
if, with theſe advantages, I do not 


make my fortune. This explanation 


was by no means in conſequence of 
any ſolicitation on my part : What- 
ever were my hopes, I had not as yet 
aſked him for a farthing; and I now 


chearfully acquieſce in my doom wt 


Yet I cannot but reflect on the hard 
fate of a journey man apothecary under 
ſuch 
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ſuch circumſtances. For example, I 
muſt appear like, and in every re- 
ſpect ſupport the character of, a gen- 
tleman, with the ſmall ſalary of /x- 
teen pounds, which is leſs than that 
given to the footman in our fami- 
ly; who has beſides, his cloathing, 
and many other emoluments, to 


which I have nothing equivalent. 


This does not appear very reaſonable, 


when we conſider the difference of the 
ſums expended on our reſpective edu- 
cations.—But I will not enter on a 
ſubject, concerning which you need 
no information, 


I meant to have given you an ac- 
count of my preſent governor and his 


manſion in this letter; and perhaps it 
B 4 would 
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would have been more regular to have 
begun with thoſe ſubjects firſt ; but 
we have not uſually ſtood upon cere- 
monies ; and the ſheet is already ſo 
full, that I muſt defer theſe matters to 
a future opportunity, 


if I am, dear DENNIs, 
Your fincere, 7 


And affectionate Friend, 


| J. HARCOURx. 
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LETPFER II. 


D EAR SIR, 


F my laſt J gave you à general idea 
of the town in which I ſojourn. 
In this, I ſhall confine myſelf to Fairs 


domeſtic, and give you an account of 
my ſituation within doors. Tou will 


perceive it to be very different from, 
though not leſs agreeable, than at Mr. 
O78. 


My maſter, Mr. David Wilkins, is of 
a middle ſtature, and about fifty years 
of age; though by his appearance, I 
ſhould have taken him to be ar leaſt 
ten years older. This, as I ſince learn, 
is owing to his having of late years, 


greatly 
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greatly addicted himſelf to ſtudy, which 
indeed I conjectured on firſt ſeeing him, 


from his pale countenance and retired 
abſent look. In his dreſs, he unites 
the plainneſs of a Quaker with the ne- 
gligence of a philoſopher. His temper 
appears to be good, though from his 
thoughts being continually abſorbed in 
ſtudy, he has even more than the uſual 
ſhare of Engliſh taciturnity. His bu- 
ſineſs, like that of moſt country prac- 


titioners, extends to every. branch of 


the medical profeſſion. He is chemiſt, 
druggiſt, man-midwife, ſurgeon, and 
apothecary ; which laſt, by the cuſtom 


of England, includes both pharmacy 


and the practice of phyſic. He has for 
ſome years enjoyed the buſineſs of the 
town and its environs, without a rival 

for 
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for though ſeveral have attempted to 
oppoſe him, ſo great was the opinion 
entertained of Wilkins's abilities, that 
they met with no encouragement. Of 
late, howeveg, he has rather ſunk in the 
opinion of the town's people, for rea- 
ſons which I may hereafter explain. As 
he is by no means extravagant, he muſt 
by this time have amaſſed a conſider- 
able fortune. He is now a widower ; 
and his wife, I am told, was ſuch a ter- 
magant, that he is determined againſt 


all thoughts of a ſecond venture. He 


has but one child, a daughter, now at 


the boarding-ſchool, of whom he is ex- 


tremely fond. She is ſaid to be about 
ſeventeen or eighteen years of age, of 
a temper the reverſe of her mother, and 
perfectly accompliſhed and agreeable. 

Mr, 
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Mr. Wilkins appears to have had a 
good general education, at leaſt of the 
modern kind. He ſpeaks French flu- 
ently, and 1s pretty well acquainted 
with Latin and Greek; he has alſo 
made conſiderable proficiency in the 
mathematics. But his principal forte, 
and which he moſt values himſelf up- 
on, is his knowledge in natural philo- 
ſophy, particularly the chemical and 
medical branches of it, of which he is 
an enthuſiaſtic admirer. e conſtantly 
riſes at fix in the morning, and never 
goes out, unleſs in caſes of emergency, 
till twelve, His time, between theſe 
hours, is wholly employed in his phi- 
loſophical purſuits. Behind his dwell- 
ing-houle, which contains nothing re- 
markable, is an out-houſe, of one ſtory, 

which 
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which he has built for the purpoſe of 
his philoſophical and chemical expert- 
ments. * The principal room in this 
building 1s the elaboratory, where we 
alſo prepare our medicines, chemical 
and galenical; many of the former in 
a manner ſufficiently ſingular. Beſides 
the uſual apparatus of retorts, receiv- 
ers, ſand heats, alembics, &c. there 1s 
not, I believe, a chemical contrivance 
that has of Jate years been invented, 
with which it is not furniſhed ; for ex. 
ample, the various apparatus for pro- 
curing the different kinds of air; for 
the diſtilling of acid, aicaline, and æthe- | 
rial ſpirits, &c. together with tubes of 
all kinds, eudiometers, thermometers, 
barometers, air pumps, and a catalogue 
of others, Which would require Ho- 
| mer's 
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mers lungs of braſs to enumerate. For 
as he reads all the new publications in 


this way, and makes a point of repeat- 
ing the experiments, you will eaſily 
imagine that he muſt have no inconſi- 
derable variety. Theſe, when not in 
uſe, are hung up around the walls, or 
placed on proper ſhelves, by way of or- 
nament, like the armory at St. James's 
or the tower. We have a variety of 
proceſſes continually going on, either 
for uſe or curioſity ; and ſome of the 
fires, for particular operations, have not 
been out for theſe twelve months paſt. 
The room on the right 1s deſtined to 
anatomical, phyſiological, electrical, 
and other ſimilar purſuits, and is ac- 
cordingly decorated with a great va- 
riety of preparations, ſkeletons, and 

the 
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the numerous ſets of inſtruments ne- 
ceſſary to thoſe enquiries, The left 


room is his ſtudy, in which is a conſide- 


rable library, conſiſting chiefly of medi- 
cal and philoſophical books, almoſt 
wholly modern; forthe antients are held 
by him in the utmoſt contempt. It is 
here that he purſues his lucubrations 
for the good of the human race, which 
will one day be benefitted by the pub- 
lication of his numerous performances, 
ſufficient of themſelves to form a toler- 
able library. While employed in this 
way he wears a large old ruſty black 


cap, a morning gown (which was for- 
merly ſtriped with red and white, but 


the traces of which colours are now 
hardly diſcernible) bound round his 
waiſt wich an old red garter; in which, 

and 
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and his worn out ſhppers, he makes 


a very groteſque appearance, Behind 
the building is a garden; part of which 


he has allotted to the purpoles of bota- 


ny, and experiments on vegetation. 


The other inhabitants of our man- 
ſion are, an old maid, and a footman. 
The former has lived in the houſe up- 
wards of fourteen years; and that cir- 
cumſtance, together with her being 


ſomewhat advanced in life, and the only 


female domeſtic, gives her, as ſhe ima- 
gines, a kind of right to that degree of 
authority which is uſually exerciſed by 
the miſtreſs of a family. As ſhe takes 
ſufficient care to maintain the dignity of 


the latter office, ſo does ſhe likewiſe 
the privilege of her ſex; her tongue 
being 


Q » 
deing by no means the leaſt noiſy or lo- 
f quacious that I have heard. She is now 
on the wrong ſide of forty, and ſeems 
to be heartily tired of her virginity. 
But through want of even an ordinary 
portion of beauty (for I think ſhe is one 
of the moſt forbidding mortals I ever 

| beheld) ſhe ſeems to be quite deſperate; 
and therefore makes the utmoſt uſe of 
the privilege ſaid to be allowed to her 
| ſex every fourth year; for it cannot ſo 
| properly be ſaid that Solomon courts 
Deborah, as that Deborah courts So- 
| lomon; and that in ſuch a way, as, to 
| a perſon of the leaſt delicacy, would be 
perfectly nauſeous and diſguſting. With 
the wrinkles of ſixty ſhe aukwardly apes. 
the coquetry of eighteen ; and in her 
an; is (like a cat) even outrage- 
a Vo C OUS. 
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ous: Solomon, however, does not ſeem 
to be one of the niceſt, and as fhe is 


reported to have faved money, he pro- 


bably ſees ſome more weighty charm 
in her than mere beauty. Solomon has 


lived the greateſt part of his life in the 


medical way. He was originally er- 
rand boy to a druggiſt; afterwards for 
many years ſootman to à phyſician; 
and ſince then has been in the joint ca- 


pacity of porter and footman to Mr. 


Wilkins. He is greatly addicted to 
ſtudy; and with perſons. of his own 
rank paſſes for a very deep nan; his 
beſt qualification is 4s an aſſiſtant in 
the laboratory, of which employment 
he is very fond; and wherein indeed 
he is extremely handy and uſeful. 


— <4 


„erer 1g 


In the partnerſhip for life which is 
-likely to commence between this ſingu- 


hr couple, Deborah, I imagine, is to 
find the money, and Solomon the judg- 


ment. For as the former will hardly 


be able to think of lowering her preſent 
d:gniry, it ſeems to be her intention to 
ſet him up in an apothecary's ſhop; 
where, I ſuppoſe, he is to drudge on 
for the remainder of life, to ſupport 
the intolerable vanity of his amiable 
fair one. By her diſcourſe ſhe ſeems 
to entertain hopes of his ſucceeding, 
or even coming into partnerſhip with 
our Major Domo; and it would be 


. pleaſant enough to ſee how Wilkias 


would reliſh ſuch a propoſal, 
I cannot but obſerve that, was I of 
a leſs caſy diſpoſition than I am uſu- 
2 ally 
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ally reckoned to be, it would be ra- 


ther diſagreeable to live in an houſe 
where there are a couple of ſervants 


thus circumſtanced ; and who, by vir- 
tue of long ſervitude, ſeem to think 


themſelves authorized to treat a jour- 
neyman, -a new comer, and much 
younger than themſelves, as an inferior. 
But I am happy enough to divert my- 
ſelf at the èxpence of their follies : and 
as, on account of my having a little 


knowledge of philoſophy, I am already 


rooted in Wilkins's good graces, he 
allows me every indulgence that a 


journeyman can wiſh for ; which more 


than compenſates for any little uneaſi- 
neſs that might ariſe from the other 
quarter. 

I am, dear 5 


\ 


Your 85 ſincerely, &c. 
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LET PER HH, 


DE ar SIR, 


IV R. WIEKINS being gone out, 

curioſity led me, yeſterday, into 
the laboratory to examine the nature 
of the proceſſes which were going for- 


ward, as I learned that ſome of them 
were not a little extraordinary; and as 


I ſhould have been rather at a loſs in 
_ underſtanding them myſelf, I prevailed 
on Solomon to give me ſuch informa- 
tion as he was capable of affording. 
I have ſelected the following by way of 
ſpecimen. 


He firſt conducted me to an athanor 


furnace, in which was kept up a conti- 
G4 | nual 
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nual fire; and where a number of pro- 
ceſſes, in little, ſeemed to be going on. 


Among theſe, he ſhewed me ſeveral 
which were deſigned for the tranſmu- 


tation of acids; © an inyeſtigation to 


which bis maſter had long applied 
« himſelf, but which he had not as yet 
& in any one inſtance been able to bring 
<« to perfection”; adding, that he 


e ſeemed to lament his want of ſucceſs 


* in what he ſtill conſidered as practi- 
e cable.” 


In the ſame furnace he ſhewed me 
ſeveral phials, &c. containing pure wa- 
ter; which, he informed me, were placed 
there with a view to its converſion into 


earth. ; I could not but remark, that, 
Uke the bag of money in Eſop, and the 
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philoſopher's ſtone, this experiment 
was probably propoſed by ſome inge- 


nious lover of chemiſtry, rather with 


a view to the general improvement of 


the ſcience, than to the realizing of 
that particular idea. 


lan different furnaces were a variety 


'of proceſſes for the purpoſe of tran- 


muting the metallic calces into one an- 


other, with a view to the converting of 


all, or ſome of them, into thoſe of fil- 
ver or gold, A projedt not deſpaired 


of by others beſides Mr. mans even 


c 


in our days. 


£ Experiments with quickſilver, in 


order to the rendering it ſolid in the 
uſual: temperature of the atmoſphere. 


C 4 A dif- 
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A diſcovery which Solomon obſerved, 


would be attended with infinite advan- 
tages in the uſeful arts. 


At the farther part of the laboratory 
I obſerved a tremendous triple pile of 
large caſks, oil - jars, glaſs receivers, 


and other veſſels, which attracted my 


curioſity, but which, when I came to 
examine them, were empty ; though 
ſeemingly very carefully ſecured. On 
aſking Solomon concerning them, he 
informed me that they were ſtore vel- 


fels, or reſervoirs of the various kinds 
of air, which his maſter kept ready ex- 
tricated for chemical and medical pur- 


poles. 


For example ; it he wanted to make 
ſpirit of ſalt, he had only to impreg- 
nate 


7 
* 7 
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nate water with marine acid air, which 
at once furniſhed him with this liquid, 
of a ſuperior kind to that uſually em- 
ployed. 


If he had occaſion for the cauſtic 
ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, he could imme- 
diately produce it in a very elegant way, 
by the mixture of water with alcaline 
air. If the mild fort was wanted, the 
addition of a proper quantity of fixed 
air, produced the effect. By a ſimilar 
proceſs, without water, he made his 
dry volatile alcali, and common fal am: 


8 
moniac. £4 


For making the nitrous acid he had 
two methods. The firſt was, by im- 
pregnating water with the nitrous acid 
air, or red vapour: but that his uſual 

way 
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way, and which he on ſeveral accounts 
preferred, was to make it by means of 
nitrous and common air, by decom- 
poſiting the former over water. He 
was going on; but Mr, Wilkins hap- 
pening to knock at the door, he was 
obliged to hurry away, and deſer the 
remainder of his lecture to a future 
opportunity, I could not, however, 
but divert myſelf with theſe curious 
and round-about methods of making 
officinal preparations ; which, if ge- 
nerally adopted, will certainly be of 
infinite %s to the public: an uſe which 
the illuſtrious diſcoverer of the ſeveral 
kinds of air, I imagine, never once 
dreamed of. I had now, however, a 
ſufficient idea of the nan, and deter- 
mined in future to make him an W 
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of more particular attention. Diſco- 
veries in philoſophy, in proper bands, 
may certainly be applied to the moſt 
advantageous. purpoſes in medicine and 
the uſeful arts. But it is not a taſk for 
every one to attempt; and it requires, 
I believe, very different talents from 
thoſe of Mr. Wilkins, to do it with 
any reaſonable proſpect of ſucceſs. 


I am, &c. 


J. Hancovkr. 


LETTER 
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LETTER IV: 
Dzar Dennis, Ry 
ROM what I had ſeen in the ela- 
boratory, I had concluded too 
haſtily relative to the utility of Mr. 
Wilkins's philoſophical purſuits, as will 
more fully be teen in the courſe of this 
letter. og | 


One morning he ſent for me into the 
elaboratory. He appeared by his coun- 
tenance to be exceedingly grave and 
thoughtful, not without an evident 
mixture of ſorrow. After muſing a 
while, he addreſſed me to the follow- 


ing effect: 


« That having in the courſe of con- 


verſatioh had ſeveral occaſions to ob- 
ſerve, 
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| ſerve, that I had a tolerable knowledge 


of natural philoſophy, he had ſent for me 


in order to have my opinion relative 
10 a buſineſs of the utmoſt importance 
to mankind. The inveſtigation of it 
had been attended with infinite difi- 
culties, which had perplexed him ex- 


ceeding]y and fo confuſed his ideas, 


that he might be compared to a tra- 
veller who had loſt his way, and was 
wandering in a labyrinth. But that the 
eye of a diſengaged and diſcerning 
ſpectator might poſſibly enable him to 
extricate himſelf from the maze, by diſ- 
covering the clue which might in fu- 

ture guide him in the right path.“ 
He prefaced his explanation by ob- 
ſerving, © that the ſole end of philo- 
ſophical 
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ſophical enquiries ought to be the good 
of mankind; and that he who enga- 
ged in them from mere motives of 
intereſt or fame, was unworthy the 
name of a philoſopher. He preferred 
the moſt trifling diſcovery, if it could 
he applied to rea! uſe, to the theory 
of a Newron; and would rather. 
have been the diſcoverer of the load- 
ſtone, than of the ſyſtem of gravitation. 
His own enquiries were conducted 
wholly on that liberal principle; and 
nothing could make him ſo happy, 
as to be able to ſtrike out ſomething 
that might prove of general utility. 
He flattered himfelf, he had ſuc- 
ceeded in this way in more inſtances 
than one, as would, perhaps, hereat- 
ter appear to the world. That with 
F reſpect 
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reſpect to the proceſſes he was now car- 
rying on, they were, in general, very 
important in their nature; and from 
which he entertained the moſt. ſan- 
guine expectations. He was convinced 
there were an infinite number of fe- 
crets yet remaining in the womb of 
nature, which, when diſcovered, would. 
be found in the higheſt degree bene- 
ficial to the world; and he by no 
means deſpaired of being able to bring 
ſome of them to light. That ler the 
event be what ic would, no applica- 
tion ſhould be wanting on his part : 
he was too ſenſible of the numer- 
ous evils and diſtreſſes under which 
| mankind continued to labour, and 
was determined to exert his utmoſt abi- 
lities in order to alleviate or wholly re- 

move 
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move them.“ He ſaid a good deal 
more to the ſame purpoſe; and indeed 
his general and obvious character is 
that of benevolence and humanity; 
though, perhaps, there is one motive 
which will be found to take the lead 
of theſe, and I think, I can diſcern that 
it is the hope of the glory of having 
made an uſeful diſcovery, rather than the 
diſcovery itſelf, that actuates him to this 
kind of purſuit. 


He then informed me, „ that he had 
frequently had occaſion to obſerve, with 
anguiſh of heart, the diſtreſſes of the 
poorer ſort of people, and the great dif- 
ficulty which a man with a large family 
had in providing them the neceſſary 


means of ſubſiſtence. That the prices 
of 


OUIKQGTTE -.. i 


of proviſions were of late years ſo much 


advanced, that the truly indigent could 


hardly procure ſuch as were fit to eat. 


He had therefore frequently revol- 
ved in his mind, whether ſome me- 


thod might not be diſcovered to obvi- 


ate their diſtreſſes; and in particular, 
whether it might not be poſſible, by 
means of the chemical art, to procure 
wholeſome alintent, at once, from thoſe 


cheap, or rather, coſtleſs materials, from 


which it was daily formed by nature? 
Common mould, mud, or earth, for ex- 
ample, is, by vegetables, convertedinto 
a ſubſtance proper for animal nutri- 
ment, even as vegetable matters are; 
by animalization, brought till nearer 


to perfection. He had therefore tried 
Vos. I. D a va- 
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a variety of methods, in order to ef- 


fect ſo deſirable a purpoſe, though 
hitherto, unfortunately without effect. 


His former experiments, he ob- 
ſerved, were founded on the idea, that 
there is in nature a ferment or leven, ca- 
pable of converting mineral ſubſtances 
into vegetable or animal, as yeaſt con- 
verts flour into dough, or muſt into 
wine; and that his reſearches had been 
directed to the attainment of ſuch a 
menſtruum. That there is ſuch a fer- 
ment he obſerved, was too obvious to 
be diſputed by him who conſiders 
the facts alluded to. He had en- 
deavoured to extract it from almoſt 
every mineral ſubſtance in which he 
could imagine it to refide, and by 

every 
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every chemical proceſs which his in- 
vention could ſuggeſt, but had not 
been ſo happy as to meet with 
ſucceſs. Thar after ſo infinite a va- 
riety of trials he deſpaired of find- 
ing it, except in vegetables and 
animals themſelves; his next view, 
therefore, was to obtain it pure from 
the other parts of thoſe ſubſtances; 
and then, by inveſtigating its che- 
mical principles by a careful analyſis, 
to learn to compound ſuch a fer- 
ment from thoſe principles directly, 
He had gone through a very great 
variety of proceſſes, on an infinite num- 
ber of vegetable and animal ſubſtances, 
with this view, but without meeting 
with any thing like the matter he 
was in queſt of. Laying aſide there- 
| D 2 | fore 
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therefore all hopes of procuring the 
terment itſelf in a ſeparate ſtate, he 
has ſince had recourſe to vegetable 
and animal ſubſtances as containing the 
defired menſtruum; by which means 
he imagined, that though he could 


not bring the diſcovery to the de- 


gree of perfection and cheapneſs 
which he firſt intended, he ſhould 
yet approximate to it, and that in a 


very great degree. With this view, 
he had made a number of experi- 
ments with different vegetables, and 
different parts of thoſe vegetables, and 
alſo with all the various kinds of 


ſoil or earth; varying their propor- 


tions and ſtates, in every mode that 


his invention could deviſe: in heat, 
and cold, for example; in moi- 
ſture 
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ſture and dryneſs, in open and cloſe 


veſſels, in all the different kinds of 


factitious air, and in other circum- 
ſtances too tedious to relate. That 
as it is known, that the influence of 
the ſun's light is neceſſary to the 
perfection of vegetables, he had placed 
his materials in that expoſure, in 
which caſe too he had varied the cir- 
cumſtances of the proceſſes in every 
ſhape that he could inyent; but hi- 


therto in vain, Not finding veget- 


ables alone to anſwer his purpoſe, 
he had mixed them with animal ſub- 
ſtances, in a ſufficient variety of ways; 
and had ſince even tried what could 
be done with animal ſubſtance uſed 
without vegetables, With the ſto- 
mach, for example; the gall, bladder, 

L* 4 the 
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the liver, the pancreas; the various 
juices of theſe; the nervous medulla, 
the blood, the ſaliva, the fleſh, the 
whole animal; in ſhort, the experi- 
ments had been almoſt infinitely, 
but unſucceſsfully varied, inſomuch, 
that he was now wholly at a loſs for 
further expedients; but that neverthe- 
leſs he was ſtill as confident as ever, 
that the thing was practicable, from 
its being performed before our eyes 
by nature every day; and earneſtly 
requeſted me to aſſiſt him in the in- 


veſtigation of a fact o very intereſt- 
ing an d important. 


1 liftened to this curious harangue 
with attention and aſtoniſhment, and 
could hardly perſuade myſelf he was 


in 
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in earneſt; though he ſpoke with ſuch 
evident marks of real concern and dil- 
treſs as might have demonſtrated that 
his heart was ſincerely in the buſineſs. 
But on repeating his requeſt, in ſtill 
more ardent and impaſſioned terms, 
and the hints which had been given 
me of . his odd turn of mind occur-- 
ring, I was ſufficiently convinced of 
his Quixotiſm ; and after ſuffering my 
ſurprize to ſubſide a little, anſwered 
him to the following purport. 


That his philanthropy, and good- 
neſs of heart, appeared tranſcendantly 
indeed! That the world was under 
infinite obligations to gentlemen, who 
like him, ſpent their lives for the com- 
mon good; and that the higheſt ho- 
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nours in its power to beſtow, were 
an inadequate reward for ſuch benevo- 
lent endeavours, even though they 
ſhould not be fortunate enough to 
be crowned with ſucceſs. The fub- 
ject which he had choſen for inveſti- 
gation, was, in the higheſt degree, 
intereſting ; and if the diſcovery, which 
he was in queſt of, could be per- 
fected, it would be, without excep- 
tion, the molt uſeful that had yet been 
offered to mankind; but that in the 
preſent caſe, 1 humbly apprehend- 
ed he was miſtaken rather in the ob- 
jet than the means. That mineral 


matters were daily converted into ve- 


getable, and afterwards into animal 


iubſtances, was a fact too obvious to 
be diſputed; but we had no rea- 


— 


on 


ay 
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jon to ſuppoſe, from what we could 
obſerve in nature, that this was prac- 
ticable by any other means than by ve- 
getation, and animalization; that is, 
by the action of living vegetables, 
and animals. That different kinds 
of animals and vegetables were neceſ- 
ſary to the aſſimilation of different 
vegetable, and mineral ſubſtances; 
but that theſe differences were ſuch 
as did not by any means fall under the 
cognizance of our ſenſes. That there- 
fore, unleſs he could form theſe parti- 
cular organized bodies, or others which 
would perform their effects, I conceiv- 
ed the ſubje& of his enquiry would 
{till remain a problem. For that dead 
animals and vegetables, inſtead of hav- 
ing power of aſſimilating other ſub- 

ny” ſtances 
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ſtances to their nature, were on the 
contrary, by fermentation and putre- 
faction, continually returning to the 
ſtate of thoſe mineral ſubſtances, from 
which they were firſt extracted.“ I took 
ſome pains to explain to him my ideas, 
and indeed found his prejudice ſo 
ſtrong that the utmoſt force of my 
rhetoric was abſolutely neceſſary. In 
ſo delicate a matter too, I was obliged 
to act with caution to prevent giving 
offence. However, I at length ſuc- 
ceeded, and he has ſince deſiſted from 
a proſecution of his viſionary enquiry, 
though even yet he retains viſible re- 
liques of the keeneſt diſappointment 
and mortification. 


The reflections which may be drawn 


from this curious relation with regard 
to 
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to the direction of philoſophical en- 
quiries, are too obvious to need point- 
ing out, at leaſt to you. As this af- 
fair has not a little raiſed my curioſity, 
I ſhall be more attentive to this gen- 
tleman's purſuits than hitherto; and 
ſhall not fail to entertain you with 
whatever I may diſcover in this way 
concerning him, in future. 


T am, dear DENNIS, 


Your's, &c. 


LEL FRE 
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LETYTES 


Dt ar Sin, 


8 had acquired ſome knowledge 
| of Mr. Wilkins's diſpoſition, I 
could not reſiſt a violent inclination 
which ſeized me, of putting a HUM 
upon him, and in conſequence there- 
of, to have a little entertainment at 
his expence. In the ſequel you have 
the reſult of my attempt in this way. 


I had obſerved that he reads every 
thing that appears on philoſophical 
and medical ſubjects, and makes it a 
rule to repeat the experiments, not ſo 
much for the ſake of proving them, 
as to gratify a ridiculous curioſity, His 
prejudice 
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prejudice in favour of novelty ſeemed 
to be ſo great that perhaps there was 
no doctrine, however abſurd, which 
he would not readily ſwallow, pro- 
vided it came with that recommen- 
dation : and it always had the greater 
weight (a proof of his philanthropy) 
if it promiſed to be »/eſul to man- 
kind. 


To one of our country news-papers, 
which he conſtantly reads, I ſent the un- 
der · written pretended philoſophical diſ- 
covery. It was written indeed, and 
ſent off in the heat of frolic, and I had 
no ſooner diſpatched it, than I reflected 
on the glaringneſs of the abſurdity, and 
heartily repented of my precipitancy ; 
for I could not imagine, that even in 
ſuch a publication as that, a relation ſo 
evidently 
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evedently void of probability could be 
inſerted; I expected indeed to be hand- 
ſomely trimmed off in their anſwers ts 
corre/poudents. I had therefore began to 
draw up another paper; not leſs 
abſurd indeed; but wherein the ab- 
ſurdity was fo artfully covered that 
perſons, not ſuppoſed to be adepts 
in philoſophy, in the hurry of news- 
paper buſineſs, might not readily per- 
ceive it. Before I had finiſhed this 
however, the former, to my utter 
aſtoniſhment, appeared; and not only 
had the deſired effect on Mr. Wil- 
kins, but (what you will think incre— 
dible) even impoſed on ſome whe/e 
names are foremoſt in the Republic of 
Science. The account ran as follows; 


and as you are a philolopher, you 
will 
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will be able to enter into the ſpirit 
of the jeſt. 


A cheap | and caſy method of procur- 


ing DEPHLOGISTICATED AIR; calculated 


For the benefit of thoſe afjitied with putrid 
and inflammatory diſeaſes, &c. demonſtrat- 
ing that for ſo ſmall a price as one ſbil- 
ling, any perſon may breath that ſalu- 
tary medium during a whole day; a diſ- 
ſovery, which will therefore be of inji- 
aite benefit to mankind. 


Take one pound of nitre, and ex- 
pell from it by heat, its dephlogiſ- 
ticated air. Let the patient breath a 
ſufficient quantity of this through a 
bent tube, introduced into it through 


ſome lime water, in which the veſſel 
containing 
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| containing the air floats, and then ex- 
pire it back again. The air returning 
| from the lungs, is infected by fixed air 
which is generated in the body, and thrown 
out by this organ as excrementitious; but 
which is immediately abſorbed by the 
lime water, and of courfe the air 1s re- 
ſtored very nearly to its former purity. 
The author of this account arFiRMs, 
that the air thus breathed through | 
lime water, will remain good THIRTY 
TIMES as long as it could when breath- 
ed in the ordinary way, Now we 
conſume by each inſpiration, about 


thirty inches of air, which is 450 inches t 
in a minute, allowing fifteen inſpira- „ 
tions for that time. And conſequent- t. 
ly the air uſually employed in one it 
minute, will now ſerve for oreathing fi 

| half t 
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balf an hour. But one pound of nitre 
yields 12,000 inches of pure air, which 
therefore is more than a patient will 
conſume in a <bole day, as twelve 
hours at leaſt muſt be allowed for 
ſleeping, and other neceſſary avoca- 
tions; fo that the whole expence will 
not amount ever to fo trifiing a ſum as 
that mentioned in the title, Cc. &c. 


This is the ſubſtance of the adver- 
tiſement itſelf, to which I have add- 
ed et cetere, as I am really aſhamed 
to give the extravagant puffing and ful- 
| ſome panegyric on the euther, annexed 
to it in the original, in order that 
it might make the greater impreſ- 
ſion on Wilkins's imagination. — For 
the benefits which I led the public 
. * to 
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to expect from /o glorious a diſcovery 
were even infinite, 


I was out on buſineſs when the 
news-paper came in. As ſoon as 1 
returned, Mr. Wilkins (who, as ap- 
peared by his looks, as well as decla- 
rations, had waited with the utmoſt 
impatience for my return) flew into 
the ſhop, caught me eagerly by the 
hands, and with rapture in his eyes, 
told me *© that he had juſt met with a 
moſt wonderful diſcovery in the news- 
paper, which promiſed to be of infi- 


nite ſervice to mankind, But that he | 


wondered ſtill more, if poſſible, at the 


modeſty of the author, in publiſhing, 


without his name, a diſcovery that 
would immortalize him, and ſtand in 
competi- 
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competition with the moſt celebrat- 
ed that have yet been revealed to 
the world !'* He then informed me 
of the whole of the advertiſement in 
general terms, and propoſed imme- 


diately to ſet about repeating the ex- 
periment. 


The manner in which he ſpoke this, 
would not permit me to doubt of 
his being in earneſt, and it was with 
the utmoſt difficulty that J kept my 
countenance; though had I betrayed 
riſibility, he would not have obſery- 
ed it. So eager was he on the ex- 
periment that he did not even wait 
for my opinion on the ſubject. 


To work, therefore, he imme— 
diately went, The air was expelled 
E 2 from 
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from the nitre; a barrel filled with it, 
was properly placed in lime- water, and 
now for the teſt of the truth of the 
important fa, which he determined 
to try on his own reſpiratory organs. 
The quantity of air in the veſſel would 
laſt, by my calculation, about four- 
teen or fifteen minutes. 


When Mr. Wilkins is engaged in an 
experiment, he 1s ſo intent on 1t that 
he will not ſuffer himſelf to be inter- 
rupted by any concern either of bu- 
fineſs or intereſt; which not unfre- 
quently expoſes him to inconvenien- 
cies ; and this unluckily happened to 
be the caſe in the preſent inſtance, 
For he had hardly began to breath the 


pure medium, when a ſervant in livery 
arrived 
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arrived in haſte with a note, requir- 
ing his immediate attendance on Lady 
S, who lives about two miles from 
the town, and who, in conſequence 
of a fright, was ſuddenly taken in 
labour. I delivered to him the note, 
which he ſnatched from me, opened, 
and read, without intermitting his pro- 
ceſs, when ſuddenly reddening with 
ire, he tore it in a thouſand pieces, 
and furiouſly threw it on the ground, 
uttering an oath (which I had never 
heard him do before) that © ſhe might 
deliver herſelf and be d — d, for be 
would not be diſturbed for any one.“ 
Taking it for granted that the fit was 


only momentary, and that, conſider- 
Ing the importance of the family as 
patients, he would preſently alter his 

K 2 reloiution, 
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reſolution, I returned to the ſervant, 
and with a reſpectful meſſage, as from 
W. deſired him to inform Sir John that 
he would attend his lady immediately.” 
The ſervant went away. But to my 
great ſurprize, I did not find that Mr, 
Wilkins was making any preparation 
for his journey. After about ten minutes 
I took the hberty to remind him of the 
meſſage, with the urgency of the caſe ; 
but he flew 1n as great a paſſion as be- 
fore, and ſeemed reſolute not to be 
interrupted in his experiment. Dread- 
ing the conſequence, I began to repent 
ſorely of my frolick; and in order to 
unceceive him, and haſten his depar- 
ture, was half inclined to confeſs to 
him the whole matter. But ſhame or 
fear reſtraining me, and ſtill hoping 


that 
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that he would alter his determination, 
I waited a little longer for the event, 
eſpecially as the time now drew near, 
when by my compuration the dephlo- 
giſticated air would be rendered unfit 
for further reſpiration. At this inſtant 
however Sir John himſelf arrived, thun- 
dering at the door, his horſe in a 
foam, and ſplaſhed with dirt; and 
vociferated in a moſt violent paſſion 
at Wilkins's delay; threatening not 
only to diſcard him from employment 
in his family, but to proſecute him 
for neglect as an accoucheur. As ſoon 
as his fury would permit me to inter- 
poſe, I took the courage to aſſure 
him, that Mr. Wilkins was already on 


his journey to P>—, and by this 
time certainly muſt be there, That 


Ea he 
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he was in ſo great haſte to relieve her 


ladyſhip, that he did not even take 
time to dreſs himſelf, but rode off in 
his ſtudying diſhabille, without wait 
ing to ſaddle his horſe, and had gone 
the neareſt, though the worſt and 
dirtieſt way, in order that he might 
arrive there the ſooner, which was 
the reaſon that his Worſhip had not 
met him on the road. Satisfied with 
this anſwer, he rode off. I flew in- 
ſtantly to the *laboratory, and throw- 
ing myſelf on my knees, earneſtly en- 
treated him to go to the lady, as he 


valued his intereſt or reputation, and 


told him the meſage I had deliver— 
ed to Sir John. But in as violent 
a rage as before, he expreſſed his 
reſolution of not ſtirring for any 
one till the end of his proceis, fo 

that 
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that I was now at my wit's end, 
and was about either to acknowledge 
the whole trick, or to requeſt that I 
might go; and with a feigned excuſe 
of his having met with an accident 
on the road, offer to officiate in his 
ſtead ; when recollecting that the fif- 
teen minutes were now nearly expir- 
ed, and perceiving that Wilkins's in- 
ſpirations were much leſs free and 
ealy than when he. began, it occur- 
red to me, that as he was well enough 
acquainted with the doftrine of he 
teſt of ihe purity of air, and that he 
mult, according to his uſual cuſtom, 
have fallen into the preſent error mere- 
ly through want of due rellection, 
ſuggeſted to him (as indeed I might 
have done when the meſſenger firſt 
came, but that I was too much con- 

fuſcd 
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fuſed to think of it) that the whole 
experiment, which I had ſince care- 
fully conſidered, was founded on a 
wrong principle, That it ſuppoſed 
the only noxious ingredient communi- 
cated to the air by inſpiration to be 
fixed air, which, as appeared by the tur- 
bidneſs, was, I acknowledged, abſorb- 
ed by the lime-water. But notwith- 
ſtanding its being deprived of that 
principle, it muſt, according to my 
idea, be at this time highly impure ; 
for that it was phlogiſton which render- 
ed it noxious with reſpect to reſpira- 
tion; from which lime- water, in the 
preſent proceſs, was by no means cal- 
culated to free it. I earneſtly requeſt- 
ed he would make trial of it with the 


eudiometer, though I doubied nor, but 
on 
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on his recolleRing the circumſtances 
mentioned, that teſt would be unne- 
ceſſary. He was immediately con- 
vinced of the juſtneſs of my reaſon- 
ing, and wondered it had not occur- 
red to him before. He confeſſed that 
he now perceived his inſpirations to be 
uneaſy, and himſelf to be very gid- 
dy and feeble, though his prejudice 
concerning the event of the trial had, 
till now, diverted his attention from 
thoſe particulars. And as the teſt 
propoſed would take up ſome time, 
deſired me to light him a candle; 
which he had no ſooner immerſed 
in a portion of the air, than it went 
out. Convinced of the fallacy of 
the fact, and nettled at having thus 
expoſed himſelf, and endangered the 
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loſs of a very profitable family, he 
broke the whole apparatus in a violent 
fit of paſſion; beſtowed very hearty cen- 
ſures on the lying author of the ac- 
count, begged pardon for the haſtineſs 
of his late expreſſions to me, and kind- 
ly and feelingly thanked me for the 

attention which I had manifeſted to 
his buſineſs and intereſt. He imme— 
diately ordered Solomon to bring out 
his horſe, and was preparing to dreſs 
himſelf; bur I prevented the latter 
by mentioning what I had told Sir 
John relative to his feigned departure* 
At the fame time, I propoſcd to him, 


(and humbly hoped he would not con- 


ſider it but as meant for his good) that 
in order to preſerve the favour and 
confidence of the family, and furniſh 


2 {ut- 
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a ſufficient excuſe for not attending 
ſooner, he ſhould take the road I had 
deſcribed to the Baronet; roll himſelf 
in the mud, of which he would there 
find plenty; affect lameneſs; and ar- 
riving in that condition, excuſe his 
delay, by telling them that © his 
horſe, through his haſte to arrive, had 
ſtumbled and thrown him; and that 
the hurt waich he had received from 
the violence of the fall, had for more 
than half an hour rendered him in- 
capable of purſuing his journey; the 
truch of ail which was, he preſumed, 
ſufficiently evident from the plight in 
which they beheld him.” This J ob- 
ſerved, could not fail to be a ſuffi- 
cient apology. He ſmiled heartily at 
the propoſal, which he immediately de- 

termined 
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termined to adopt, and according- 


ly actually put it in execution. He 
arrived 1a the plight propoſed juſt in 


time to deliver the lady, and fave his 


fee, which, had he been five minutes 
later, he would have loſt; and the 
delivery was probably haſtened by the 
lady's riſibility (notwithſtanding her 
painful ſituation) at the ludicrous fi- 
gure he made with his limping walk, 
bedaubed condition, and odd un- 
dreſs; all which, not only procured 
him pardon, but furniſhed ample ſub- 
ject of mirth to the lady and her goſ- 
ſips, who were highly entertained with 
the adventure. The affair even en- 


deared him to the family, but parti- 


cularly to the lady, who conſidered 
him as a martyr, at leaſt a ſufferer in 
her 
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her cauſe. And you will believe me, 
when I tell you that the iſſue was 
matter of no leſs joy, than the oc- 
caſion of it had been of merriment 


to, 


Your ſincere Friend, &c. 


LETTER 
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LE FT E R A. 


My Dzar FRIEND, 


T3 VER fince you knew me, (which 
= was ſome years before I arrived 
at the age of fourteen) though I 
have been a general admirer of the 
ſex, and have had no little com- 
merce with them, you do not re- 
member me to have ever been fo far | 
attached to any particular object as to 
fee] that ſentiment which is uſually 
called /ove. You are conſcious that 
J have always treated the very idea of 
that paſſion with ridicule ; at you in 
particular I have laughed, and believed 
it impoſſible that I ever could become 
ſo weak as to fall into the ſame ſitua- 
tion. You recolle&, no doubt, the 
bravado 
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bravado expreſſions which I have al- 
moſt conſtantly uſed on thoſe occa- 
ſions, as if I defied the utmoſt power 
of the ideal deity. But, alas! I find 
myſelf a mere mortal, like the reſt 
of my ſex; and the god whom TI had 


ſo repeatedly and wantenly provoked, 
by my preſumptuous ſarcaſms, has now 


taken his full revenge on me. 


Since I wrote laſt, the Eaſter holi- 
days have intervened, and Mr. Wil- 
kins's amiable daughter has been home 
from the boarding ſchool. She is now 


in her eighteenth year, rather taller 


than the uſual ſtature : her ſhape is 
elegant, and not too ſlender ; her fea- 
tures regularly beautiful, with a mix- 
ture of the lovely and majeſtic; her 

Vor. I. F com- 
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complexion is fair, her hair flaxen, 
her deportment graceful and eaſy, her 
temper ſweetly mild, yet blended 
with becoming dignity and vivacity. 
Her countenance, though ſufficiently 
open, has an unaffected but bewitch- 
ing air of modeſty, her converſation 
is ſenſible and elegant, and her voice 
ſo ſoftly enchanting, that it is rather 
felt by the heart, than heard by the 
ear. All theſe charms, however, and 
many more, I obſerved without other 
emotion, than that uſually felt on ſee- 
ing a beautiful and accompliſhed wo- 
man. But as a finer obje& than ordi- 
nary, of any kind, natural attracts our 
attention, as I conſtantly dined with 
her, and was beſides often in her com- 
pany by accident, or otherwiſe, and 


as 
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as I never had an opportunity of be- 
ing ſo frequently in the company of 
a modeſt beauty before, it would not, 
I ſuppoſe, be wondered at by others, 
that ſhe inſenſibly caught hold of my 


affections. Without reflecting on the 


conſequences, however, I ſuffered my 
eyes to dwell with rapture on the 


charms of her perſon and mien; and 


my ears to be delighted with her en- 
chanting tongue. When preſent ſhe 
engaged my whole attention, and when 
abſent ſhe employed my thoughts. I 
dreamed of her when I happened to 
ſleep, and was never happy awake, bur 
when in her company. The night 


before ſhe left us, we had a route, 


conſiſting of the moſt reſpectable of 
Mr. Wilkin's patients, but chiefly of 
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the young ladies their daughters ; and 
at the requeſt of ſeveral who knew 
her muſical abilities, ſhe ſung ſeveral 
ſongs, which ſhe accompanied on the 
guitar, Perhaps you will deem me 
partial or romantic. I have heard the 
moſt celebrated performers on the the- 
atres and public places in London; 
but in my judgment, her perform- 
ance fo far tranſcended theirs, that 
compariſon was loft. I was not charm- 
ed, but tranſported ; ſhe could not 
be ſaid, like them, to delight the ear, 
ſhe raviſhed the heart; and J imagin- 
ed myſelf in heaven, hearing an an- 
cel. After ſupper. dancing was pro- 
poſed ; and, heavens! ſhall J relate 
that Miſs Wilkins fell to be my part- 
ner! Language, dear Dennis, cannot 

deſcribe 
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deſcribe the extacy I felt during that 
bliſsful period: I fancied myſelf, like 
St, Paul, caught up into the third hea- 
ven !—My tranſport was too viſible 
not to be obſerved by the amiable fair 
one, and might eaſily have been per- 
ceived by the whole company, had 
they deigned an attention to the mean- 
eſt object in it; and I could not re- 
frain from taking the firſt favourable 
opportunity to reveal to her the fitu- 
ation of my heart, and ardently to 
requeſt the happineſs of her counte- 
nancing my paſſion. She earneſtly 
begged that I would be filent on the 
{ubje& then, and alſo to be careful 
of my behaviour, leſt the company 
ſhould obſerve; but aſſured me, that 


ſhe would ſpeak with me, on that 
. £3 particular, 
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particular, the firſt favourable oppor- 
tunity of our being alone. As ] could 
not now doubt but my wiſhes were 
crowned with ſucceſs, I leave you to 
gueſs at the unſpeakable tranſports I 
felt, which yet, in compliance with 
her requeſt, I ſuppreſſed as much as 
poſſible during the evening. At twelve 
the company departed. I fought eager- 
ly for an opportunity of ſpeaking to my 
dear charmer alone that night; but my 
utmoſt vigilance was eluded, and I was 
obliged to retire, in this diftracted ſitu- 
ation, to my chamber. Sleep, you may 
well imagine, was baniſhed from my 
eyes. Anxious to hear the confirmation 
of my happineſs from her dear lips, 
came down early, and waited in the 
moſt impatient luſpence till ſhe aroſe. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Wilkins was buſily engaged in his 
ſtudy — I flew to the parlour where 
ſhe was alone, threw myſelf at her 
feet, and in the moſt ardent though re- 
ſpectſul terms, requeſted that ſhe would 
releaſe me from my agony of doubt, 
by pronouncing the happy ſentence. 
She anſwered me as follows: 


1 muſt acknowledge myſelf, Sir, 
greatly obliged for the good opinion 
which you expreſs concerning me; but 
were it even my inclination, which how- 
ever is by no means the caſe, yet the 
duty I owe to the beſt and moſt in- 
dulgent of parents, would render it 
impoſſible for me to comply with your 
requeſt. And if you have that regard 
for me which you profeſs, you will 

F 4 ſhew 
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ſhew it by never mentioning the ſub- 
ject again.“ 


I attempted to remon- 
ſtrate, and to repeat in ſtill more ardent 
terms. But perceiving my intention, 
ſne feigned an excuſe for retiring to 
her chamber, and notwithſtanding my 
earneſt endeavours to detain her, broke _ 
gently from me, and reſpectfully with- 
drew. Though ſhe continued at din- 
ner time to treat me with reſpect, I 
never after had an opportunity of be- 
ing alone in her company; and ſhe 
returned next morning to the board- 
ing ſchool. 


As yourſelf, dear Dennis, have late- 
ly been in a ſimilar fituation, you 
will eaſily conceive the anguiſh which 
rends my heart at the thought of my 


diſappoint- 
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diſappointment ; and the forlorn, and 


diſtracted condition of my mind at 
the idea of her being another's, which 
her anſwer evidently implies. I ſhall 
only add, thar I heartily implore for- 
giveneſs for the ridicule which I threw 
on you on that occaſion, as your diſ- 
trels is now, I believe, more than 


equalled by that of, 
Your's, &c. &c. 


LETTER 
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LETTER VII. 


My Dzar FRIEND, 


Y laſt letter concluded with in- 
| forming you that I had felt, 


for the firſt time, the pangs of dif- 


appointed love, heightened by the ex- 
quiſite torments of jealouſy. For the 
expreſſion of the dear enchantreſs, rela- 
tive to the duty ſhe caved to a parent, left 
me no doubt that ſhe was already en- 
gaged to the happy object of his choice. 
doubt not that it has afforded you 
ample matter of triumph and revenge 
for my treatment of you when in a 
ſimilar ſituation; and you have, I ima- 
gine, by this time, made yourſelf ſu 
ficientiy merry at my expence, as in- 

deed 
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deed your truly {acctious letter ſuf- 
ficiently indicates. However, as I am 
not preſent with you, I can the better 
ſtand the brunt of your ridicule; and 
muſt give you the farther ſatisfaction 
of declaring, that T either want your 
reſolution, or that my diſorder is of a 
more violent kind. In ſix weeks you 
was pretty well recovered. But a month 
has now nearly elapſed, and I feel my- 
ſelf in a more deplorable condition 
than even when J laſt wrote to you. 
To paſs over the gloom of my mind, 
the anguiſh of my breaſt, at the thought 
of the object of my deareſt affections 
being deſtined to the arms of ano- 
ther; my ſleepleſs nights, my wither- 
ed viſage, my meager carcaſe, and a 
long doleful catalogue of diſtreſſes, 

| which 
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which may be met with in every tale 
of love, the moſt convincing proof that 
can give you of the reality of my 
flame, is, that I have hardly ate a 
pound of ſolid food ſince ſentence was 
pronounced on me. In writing to 
you indeed, whom I have formerly fo 
ſeverely rallied for the ſame weak- 
neſs, 1 endeavour to aſſume a jocoſe 
air; in company too, I affect a gaiety 
which I am a ſtranger to in my pri— 
vate moments; and vainly ftrive to 
eat againſt my appetite, in order to 
prevent fuſpicion of the cauſe of my 
complaint, and the ridicule (which 
] dread) attending it. But thoſe at- 
tempts ſerve only to expoſe me the 
more. My acquaintance already con- 


clude that love is the cauſe of my 
diſorder 


GUI err. 


diſorder, and (very happily for me) 
imagine that I have % the fair ob- 
jedt of it behind me, and even that 
J had fled from London in conſe- 
quence of the diſappointment, My 
malady has not eſcaped the artention 


of Mr. Wilkins himſelf, who ſo litttle 
troubles his head with matters foreign 


to his purſuits; though he does not 
ſeem to have any ſuſpicion that even 
lave is the cauſe; a paſſion which 
he has long ſince forgot, and there- 
fore is leſs likely to ſuſpect that it 
ſhould rage to ſuch excels in the 
breaſt of another. As he ſeems to 
have conceived a ſincere affection for 
me, he has from time to time obſerv- 
ed with concern the apparent decline 
of my health, and very kindly ad- 
| viied 
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viſed me to ſuch methods, as in his opi- 
nion were moſt likely to reſtore it. He 
has occaſionally lent me his horſe for 
the purpoſe of air and exerciſe ; direCt- 
ed the maid ſervant to provide me pro- 
per reſtorative diet ; and recommended 
the uſe of ſtomachic and corroborat- 
ing medicines; though the two latter 
of theſe I have not paid much attention 
to. Still, however, he perceived that 
my health viſibly declined, and that 
I was already in a conſumption, or in N 
the moſt imminent danger of it; and 
very kindly, and with all the ſolicitude 
of real friendſhip and concern, took 
more pains than you will readily be- 
lieve in conſidering my caſe. He ſeem- 
ed indeed, even to have laidaſide his 
philoſo- 
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philoſophical ſtudies, and to have had 
my recovery alone at heart; when one 
day, after having, as he fondly ima- 
gined, hit on ſomething that would 
effectually relieve me, he ran into the 
ſhop, the joy of friendſhip ſparkling 
in his eyes; evidently proceeding from 
the rapture which his heart felt at the 
thought of being at length able to do 
me ſervice; and after joyfully congra- 
tulating me on his diſcovery, and the 
aſſurances of the ſpeedy return of my 
health, he thus communicated both 
his preſcription and its rationale. 


* After the moſt attentive conſi- 
deration of your caſe, my dear Har- 
court, J diſcover the origin of it in 
loſs of appetite, or to ſpeak more pro- 


perly 
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perly, want of digeſtion Your own 
account confirms the idea; for you 
acknowledge that loſs of appetite pre- 
ceded the conſumptive ſymptoms, and 
therefore was the cauſe of them ; for 
indeed, what is more likely to produce 
conſumption, than want of nouriſh- 
ment ? The intention therefore ſhould 
be to reſtore the digeſtive power. To 
this end you have taken the moſt cele- 
brated remedies uſually adminiſtered 
on thoſe occaſions, but unfortunately 
to no effect. This, however, I flatter 
myſelf will not be the caſe with the 


remedy I am now going to propoſe. 


It is the reſult of much ſtudy and at- 
tention to the ſubject; is founded on the 
very principles of digeſtion, and when 


mentioned you will inſtantly be ftruck 
with 


r gx 
with a conviction of its efficacy, and 
wonder that it could ſo long have 
been overlooked by the faculty. I am - 
exceedingly happy alſo on your ac- 
count, as having been the occaſion of 
the diſcovery, and of being the firſt 
perſon on whom was tried a remedy 
which will prove of ſuch infinite ſer- 
vice to mankind, becauſe it will be 
the means of rendering your name 
equally immortal with that of the diſ- 
coverer. 


I need not inform you that digeſ- 
tion is now demonſtrated to be the 
effects, not of muſcular compreſſion, 


of attrition, of coction, or of fer- 


mention, but merely of ſolution; that 
the gaſtric juice is a proper menſtruum 
N G for 
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for that purpoſe ; and that animals. 


whoſe aliments are different, have dif- 


ferent kinds of this juice, anſwerable 
to the nature of the food to be di- 
geſted. This fact is ſo certain, that 
we now know that the ſtomach is not 


neceſſary to the digeſtion of food. For 


if the gaſtric juice be taken from a 


dead animal, and put into a vial, with 
proper aliment, in a due degree of 


heat, that proceſs will be performed 
as effectually as in the ſtomach itſelf. 


Thus alſo eggs may be hatched by 


the heat of an oven, as compleatly as 
by incubation of the hen. The ſto- g 
mach therefore may be conſidered as 
a mere veſſel. And it ſeems a matter 

of indifference, whether the ſolvent of 4 
the food be furniſhed to it by the 


glandules 
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glandules of that viſcus, or from 
without. From the human ſtomach 
opportunities of obtaining this men- 
ſtruum do not often occur; though 
I think it may be contrived by means 
of a proper flexible ſyphon, or ra- 
ther by cauſing a faſting perſon to 
ſwallow pieces of ſpunge, which when 
ſufficiently wetted, may, by means of 
| ſtrings faſtened to them, be with- 
drawn — But ſuppoſe we content our- 
ſelves at preſent with having re- 
courſe to the gaſtric juices of thoſe 
animals whoſe food is of a ſimilar 
nature to our own. The digeſtive fa- 
culties of dogs, and of ſwine, come 
the neareſt to ours; from them there- | 
fore it is moſt adviſeable to procure 
the liquid we are in queſt of. 

G2 I coun- 
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I counſel then, that you take a cer- 
tain quantity of gaſtric juice three 
or four times every day, and, imme- 
diately after, a proper proportion of 
food: I infer from analogy, that the 
Juice thus taken will even create 
that very ſenſation which we call Hun— 
ger; (and from hence alſo, and what 
has been ſaid, it is evident that your 
diſorder proceeds originally from want 
of the ſecretion of a proper quantity 
of the irritating ſolvent) and thus ſhould 
we have an ARTIFICIAL digeſtive pro- 
ceſs exactly ſimilar to the NATURAI. 
one. You may even vary the nature 
of your ſolvent according to that of 
the food you wiſh to eat, Thus, if 
animal food be deſired, the gaſtric 
Juice of tne animals before mention- 
| ed, 
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ed, or even of the carnivorous ones 
will be proper; but if vegetable, that 


of a ſheep, a bullock, or an horſe, 
By this means, we ſhall even im- 
prove upon nature. If the mode pro- 
poſed be, on any account, inconve- 
nient, the proceſs may be carried on 
out of the ſtomach ; and when the ſo- 
Jution is compleated, the chyle may be 
transferred, by an eaſy act of degluti- 
tion, into that viſcus. If you have any * 
ſuſpicion of a deficiency of bile, or of 
pancreatic juice, a little of theſe may. 
occaſionally be added, according as 
the food be vegetable, or animal ; 
agreeable to the diſcovery of an in- 
genious modern philoſopher : to which 
I would wiſh to add, that the faliva 
alſo ſhould not be neglected. This 
G 2 advice 
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advice is ſo perfectly conſonant to 
the nature and principles of chylifi- 
cation, that I am perſuaded it muſt 
ſtrike you roo forcibly to render per- 
ſuaſives neceſſary to your adopting it; 
and the importance and general uti- 
lity of the diſcovery, ] preſume, needs 
no illuſtration. I will theretore im- 
mediately make it my buſineſs to pro- 
cure a ſufficient number of proper 


animals, in order that you may be 


daily ſupplied with a due quan- 
tity of the required ſolvent; ſo that 
in a very ſhort time, I aſſure my- 


ſelf of the happineſs of ſeeing you, 


my dear Harcourt, recovered | to your 
former fleſhineſs and vigour.” 


Gloowy 


COUINWTFTE © 
Gloomy as was the ſtate of my mind, 
J could not but ſmile heartily at my 
kind maſter's odd propoſal, and thank- 
ed him in the moſt cordial terms for 
his friendly anxiety and attention, rela- 
tive to my health. Whatever was my 
own opinion of his ſingular preſcrip- 
tion, it would have been ungrateful 
to have affronted him by a refuſal to 
make trial of it; nor indeed did he 
wait to know my ſentiments; but tak- 
ing it for granted that they coincided 
with his own, left me immediately, 
in raptures at his diſcovery, in order 
to provide the animals he had men- 
tioned. 


. Dogs therefore, after having been 
kept long faſting, were regularly kill- 
G 4 ed 
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ed four times a day; or in lieu of 


theſe the gaſtric juice was taken 


from the ſtomachs of ſheep, hogs, or 
bullocks, killed by a neighbouring 
butcher, according to the nature of 
the food he imagined I ſhould eat; 
and great indeed were his expectations 
of the event. But however I might 
endeavour to ſave appearances with 
him, to you I frankly acknowledge, 


that I have not yet had ſtomach to 


give his remedy a trial. Tis now neat 
three weeks that he imagines I have per- 


ſevered in it; and as I have conſtantly 


made an unfavourable report of its ſuc- 
ceſs, and am now even worſe than be- 
fore, he has at length conſented to my 
diſcontinuing the remedy, and given up 


(wich what reluctancy and grief of heart 
I leave 
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I leave you to gueſs) all the dazzling 
hopes which he had ſo fondly enter- 


tained concerning it. 


Jam, SIR, 
Your's, &C» 


LETTER 
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Hot 


LETTER R. 


DAR SIR, 


N the variety of wild experiments 
which Mr, Wilkins makes him- 
ſelf, or his random application of thoſe 
publiſhed by others, to the purpoſes 
of medicine, &c. it will not be wonder- 
ed at if, once in his life, he ſhould prove 
' ſucceſsful. The following may ſerve 
as an inſtance ; 


Our neighbourhood has of late been 


much infeſted wich the ſmall pox; 
and as people are naturally alarmed 
at the ravages of that diſorder, and 
are now pretty well convinced of the 
advantages of inoculation, they have 
at laſt very generally adopted the 

latter 
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latter method. As Mr. Wilkins is con- 
tinually employing his thoughts for 


the good of mankind, he has given 


no little attention to this deſtructive 


malady. His improvements on the 
cold regimen (as plunging the pa- 


tient in cold well water, rolling him 


in ſnow, &c.) did not indeed appear 


to be attended with thoſe capital ad- 


vantages which he expected would re- 


ſult from them; but this can by no 
means be ſaid of his new, and moſt 
elegant method of communicating the 1N- 
FECTION. As he very freely men- 
tions his idea to me, I am enabled 
to acquaint you with his motives, and 
the analogical reaſoning which he em- 
ployed on that memorable occaſion. 


« "I 
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<« The principal reaſon (he obſerved) 
that the ſmall pox proves ſo much more 
fatal in the natural way, than in ino- 
culation 1s, that in the former caſe the 
infection is received by the /ungs, one 


of the pr.ncipal vital organs of the 


body ; whereas, in the latter, *tis com- 
municated to the arm, a part of infi- 
nitely leſs importance. The diſorder 
makes its moſt formidable appearance 
in the part firſt infected. Thus, in ino- 
culation, the arm violently inflames; 
and the like muſt be the caſe with the 


lungs in the natural way. But this in- 


| flammation even in the arm, ſo diſa- 


greeable at beſt, generally paioful, and 
ſometimes even dangerous, I would wiſh 
to prevent, as well as the ferror and 
pain ng from the uſual manner of 


— 
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performing the operation; which fre- 
quently deter the timid from deriv- 
ing the benefit of this ſalutary in- 
vention; and for which therefore it 
behoves the medical practitioner to 


find a remedy. I am much miſtaken 
if the method I am going to pro- 
poſe, will not only remove theſe in- 
conveniences, but even render the 
diſorder itſelf more mild and innocent 
than is at preſent believed poſſible. 


It is well known, that if fixed air 
be breathed by the lungs, it becomes 
inſtantly fatal to animal life; whereas 
the ſame fluid may be taken into the 
ſtomach without the leaſt inconvenience. 


The 
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The poiſon of a viper infuſed into 
a wound will preſently inflame the part, 
and in a ſhort time put a period to 
the animal's exiſtence; but the ſame 
poiſon received into the ſtomach is 
perfectly inoffenſive. 


From a conſideration of theſe facts 
therefore, it ſeems to me, that if the 
variolous infection be communicated to 
the blood by the uſual way of our 
food, the like ſalutary effects, with re- 
ſpect to this dreadful diſeaſe, will fol- 
low. For the matter being rendered 
leſs virulent by the proceſs of digeſtion, 
and being beſides, preſently and e- 


qually diſtributed, by the circulation, 


throughout the body, not only no lo- 
cal inflammation can take place, but 
the 
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the diſorder itſelf will be ſo mild, that 


by heavens! 1 am reſolved to 
make trial of 1t this very evening.” 


Raviſhed with the idea, and eager 
to put it in execution, he immedi- 
ately took horſe and galloped away 
to the houſe of a poor labourer, in 
a neighbouring village, whoſe child 


he engaged to inoculate gratis. For 


this favour the parents, as you may 
imagine, were not a little thankful, 
After giving a cathartic or two, he 
made a puncture in the arm with an 
uninfected lancet, in order to preſerve 
appearances, and the ſame day brought 
home ſome variolous matter, which he 


had juſt taken. This being mixed with 


a little milk, and corked up in a vial, 
he 
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he ordered me to direct, «„ The 
** draught to be taken at night go- 
* ing to bed,” and it was actually 
ſent off, and adminiſtered accordingly. 
I confeſs I was curious to know the 
event of ſo ſingular an experiment, 
which a few days determined : for the 
patient took the infection, and went 
regularly through the diſeaſe z and that 
in a more favourable manner than we 
uſually obſerve even in inoculation. 
The ſucceſs of the experiment has in- 
duced Mr. Wilkins to adopt it as his 
general method; though, for obvious 
reaſons, he has as yet divulged it to no 
one but me. He only waits, however, 
for a ſufficient number of caſes in order 
to make it public; and you will ac- 
knowledge that ſo extraordinary a di/- 
: covery 
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covery will make no little figure in the 
hiſtory of inoculation. 


Having mentioned this, I cannot 
but relate another ſingular experiment 
of a ſimilar kind. A gentleman in a 
neighbouring town had been troubled. 
with an ague, for which he had had 
the advice of his apothecary with- 
out ſucceſs. He afterwards applied 
to various other practitioners, phyſi- 
clans as well as apothecaries; and 
though they preſcribed all thoſe re- 
medies which are uſually found effi- 
cacious in that diſorder, his paroxyſms 
continued to return with as much vio- 
lence as ever. He had now been ill 
near ten months; at this period, he 

Vor, I. H Was 
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was recommended to Mr. Wilkins, 


whoſe fame is by no means confined to 
his own pariſh, He likewiſe preſcrib- 
ed a variety of medicines, and thoſe 
of the moſt powerful kind, the blue 
vitriol not excepted. Still however the 
diiorder continued. Wilkins, chagrin- 
ed at being thus baffled, and ambi- 
tious to ſucceed in a caſe wherein 
all his neighbours of the faculty had 
failed, applied himſelf very attentive- 
ly to the conſideration of the caſe, 
and the following was the reſult of 
his meditation. 


He obſerved that the Bark was con- 
fidered as the moſt capital remedy 
in intermittents; and believing it to 

be 
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be an abſolute ſpecific himſelf, conclud- 


ed that its failure could only be owing 
to its being adminiſtred in an inſuffici- 


ent quantity. That it was this cireum- 
ſtance which at firſt occaſioned it to be 
in diſrepute. But that its character 
was after wards reſtored by the illuſtri- 


ous Sydenham, who judiciouſly exhi- 


bired it in larger and more frequent 
doſes. That the fame had been ſaid to 
be the caſe in our days, with reſpect 
to the guaiacum in rheumatiſms. 
For theſe reaſons he was determined 
to try what a large quantity of the 
bark would do in the preſent caſe, 
He did not ſee reafon to conclude 
that it was hurtful in any quan- 


tity, more than many other vegetable 
H 2 fub- 
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ſubſtances which compoſe our daily food; 
into which he did not doubt but it 
might be introduced, in proper caſes, 
with good effect; and that he ſhould, 
as ſoon as the preſent fit was over, 
give the patient in queſtion a much 
Jarger doſe of this celebrated drug 
than has hitherto been ventured on. 


He therefore ordered me to weigh 
up two ounces of the powder; and, 
without informing me of his inten- 
tion, rode off with it to the patient. 
When he arrived, the fit had been 
over for ſome time, He put the whole 
two ounces into a bowl, and pour- 
ing on it a ſufficient quantity of red 
wine, mixed them together, and made 

the 
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the patient drink it off at a draught. 
When he returned, I liſtened to his 
relation of the above circumſtance with 
aſtoniſhment ; but you will believe me 
when I inform you, that my aſtoniſh- 


ment was ſtill greater when J learnt 
that the patient had taken that enor- 
mous doſe without the leaſt inconve- 
nience following, and that from that 
hour he had no return of his diſ- 
order. 


With reſpe& to myſelf, I am | al- 
moſt aſhamed to inform you that I 


continue in the fame declining way 
as when I laſt wrote, and have not 
at preſent any hope of amendment. 
Of this at leaſt I am certain, that there 
is but one remedy —— could that be 
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applied, it would have a greater and 
more inſtant effect than even the very 
extraordinary one which I have been 
deſcribing. —But that remedy muſt for 
ever be deſpaired of by 


Your unfortunate Friend, &c, 


LETTER 


QUIXOTT'E ww 
LETS Xx; 


DE AR SIR, 


Have the ſatisfaction (if indeed it 
may be called one) to inform you 
that I am not only beloved and re- 
ſpected by Mr. Wilkins, but that J alſo 
enjoy the good opinion of ſuch of his 
patients as I have hitherto had oc- 
caſion to viſit, My ſucceſs in this 
reſpect would be the more flattering 
is that I find, by occaſional hints, 
that W. is not at preſent ſo much 
eſteemed in his medical character as 
he uſed to be ſome years ago. The 
reaſon privately aſſigned for it is, that 
his intenſe application to the ſtudy 
| =, > 
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of philoſophy has by no means been 
favourable to his intellects; and that 
he begins to make his practice too much 
ſubſervient to his philoſophical vagaries. 
As it is known that I had my medical 
education in London, and as I am not 
without a ſhare of that gravity which 1s 
ſo becoming in a medical practitioner, 
(at leaſt ſince Eaſter laſt) my opini- 

on has, in more than one inſtance, 
been preferred even to that of Mr. W. 


and ſome are even partial enough to 


ſend for me by choice; taking care hows 
ever ſo to word the meſſage, as to avoid 
giving Wilkins offence. Were I in- 
clined to ſettle here, I ſhould undoubt- 
edly uſe my endeavours to cheriſh this 


prejudice in my favour, and ſhould 


indeed have a fine opening. But as 


it is, I am not in the leaſt deſirous 
of 
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of embracing this advantage; becauſe, 
for a reaſon which will eaſily occur, it 
would now be inconſiſtent with the 
peace of my mind, not only to ſettle 
for life in S——, but even to conti- 
nue long in this part of the country. 
Beſides, my ſituation in Mr. Wilkins's 
ſervice is, on another account, very 
far from being fo agreeable as I at firſt 
imagined, | 


Whether the unhappy ſituation of 
my mind, and the relaxed ſtate of my 
body in conſequence thereof, render 
my temper more irritable and impa- 
tient than uſual, I ſhall not deter- 
mine; I confeſs I ſhould be aſhamed 
to mention what you will meet with in 
the ſequel to any other perſon ; but as 
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I do not ſcruple to divulge the little 
ſecrets, and even weakneſſes of my 
heart to you, I ſhall make no apology 
for the ſubject matter of the remainder 
of this epiſtle. 


1 have already mentioned that our 
two culinary domeſtics are upon the 
moſt amicable, or rather amorous 
terms, and that the female is even the 
active perſon in the amour. Much of 
my time is neceſſarily ſpent in their 
apartment. I generally ſup with them, 
frequently breakfaſt, and ſometimes 
dine, when Mr, Wilkins happens to be 


out, or otherwiſe engaged. And there 


are beſides a thouſand little occaſions 
which bring me into the kitchen (ſuch 


as dreſs, thirſt, the fire, &c.) which 
you 


aul reer wy 


you need not be informed of. On 
theſe occaſions I always endeavour to 
put myſelf on ſuch a level with them 
as to keep clear of their ill natured re- 
flections, and you know me to be per- 
fectly affable and free, deſpiſing thoſe 
airs of ſuperiority, which many in our 
ſtation are apt to aſſume. Mr, C—— 
always took care that his apprentices 
and journeymen ſhould be treated with 
a proper degree of reſpect. But Mr. 
Wilkins is too much abſorbed in ſpe- 
culation to attend to affairs of ſo trivial 
a nature; though I am convinced that 
had he the leaſt idea of my diſagreea- 
ble ſituation, he would take effectual 
methods to redreſs it. 


J have 
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I have reaſon to think that they are 
jealous of Mr. Wilkins's kindneſs to 
me, Being old ſervants in the family, 
and my ſeniors alſo with reſpect to age, 
they ſeem to think they have a right to 
2 ſuperiority over me, which Wilkins's 
partiality renders it particularly neceſ- 
ſary for them to aſſert. At Mr. C-—$ 
the porter was duly ſubordinate to the 
Journeyman. But if I want Solomon 
to carry out a medicine, or do any 


thing in the ſhop, he comes not but at 


his own convenience, unleſs W. hap- 
pens to be in the way ; and if Deborah 
has occaſion for his aſſiſtance, ſhe muſt 


always be ſerved firſt. If the urgency 
of the patient's caſe obliges me to be 
importunate, They have no notion of 
£ being commanded by ſervants ; one 

| 4 maſter 
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« maſter. is enough; ſome folks are 
% very fond of taking the gentleman 
„ upon them, though they want the 
& means,” with a number of ſimilar ſar- 
caſms ; which though I do not think it 
worth while to make any reply to, yet 
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as I am conſcious that my behaviour 
does not merit ſuch treatment, I con- 
feſs it gives me ſome uneaſineſs, and 
makes me more careful than I other- 
wiſe ſhould be of my conduct towards 
them. I even frequently do thoſe lit- 
tle offices myſelf to avoid the diſagreea- 
ble conſequences of ſetting him about 
them. Perhaps if I aſſumed a proper 
degree of firmneſs, and tieated theſe 
ungenercus people in a more ſpirited 
manner, their behaviour to me would 
be more obliging. But iceinog the 
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eaſineſs of my temper they impoſe on 
me. The man ſeems of himſelf to 
be civil enough, and would, I believe, 
go on very well, was he not tutored 
and ſet on by his virago. This is not 
the moſt diſagreeable part of my ſitua- 
tion. I may ſafely venture to hint my 
ſuſpicion to you, that Deborah in the 
fury of her deſpair, has, if I may gueſs 
by her waiſt, ſuffered Solomon to take 
a ſample of her cupidity; and that in 
conſequence of diſliking the goods, he 


is grown cooler than ſhe could wiſh; 


for ſhe takes unuſual pains to demon- 


ſtrate to him on every occaſion, that he 


has the greateſt ſhare of her attention 
and reſpect, and ſeems to endeavour to 
ſhew her fondneſs for him, by her con- 
tempt, of me. If I fit with them at 

night 
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night after buſineſs is over, or at other 
intervals of leiſure, her whole diſcourſe 
is directed to Solomon, as if there was 
not a third perſon in company. If I 
venture to join in the converſation, (for 
you: know me to be a lover of ſociety) 
the anſwer, if 1 get any, is as muc 
diſtinguiſhed by the croisneſs of its tone 
as that of her language to her para- 
mour is by its affected fondneſs, ſhe 
evidently intending that he ſhould no- 
tice the contraſt. (N. B. Dont imagine 
that I am jealous.) Perhaps alſo a cer- 
tain conſciouſneſs ſuggeſts to her, that if 
ſhe be ſeen to treat me with common 
civility, Solomon might, for good rea- 
fons, ſuſpect her virtue. You, I be- 
lieve, are pretty well convinced that 
I by no means, make a God of my 

belly 
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belly, and that I never had a wiſh to 
fare better than the meaneſt ſervant at 
Mr. C——'s table. But how would 
you, and your fellow labourers feel 
yourſelves, ſhould your cook, imme- 
diately on ſetting down to ſupper, help 
your porters to the niceſt and beſt parts 
of the entertainment, leaving the coarſe 
refuſe for you? Yet if the wing of a 
fowl, or the fragment of a nice pud- 
ding, pye, or cultard, happens to be 
left at dinner, I have the mortification 
to ſee an inferior ſervant helped to it, 
while myſeif am left to feed on bread 
and cheele, or other homely fare; and 
a bottle of wine, cribbed out of the 


_ cellar, is lovingly emptied by my two 


aſſociates, while I, at the ſame table, 
am ſuffered to regale myſelf with fmall 
beer. 


du — 


beer. To treat her favourite with 11d 
bits, is a privilege enjoyed by the cook 
time out of mind ; but when it is done 
in the company of a third perſon, to 
aſk him to zaſte, would be no more 
than a mark of common civility. As 
the party in queſtion (for Solomon TI 
conſider only as a cypher) is ſenſible 
that the fate of my appetite, if not mere 
compliment, would have induced me to 
refuſe, the ſlight muſt be conſidered as 
the greater; and was evidently intend- 
ed with that view, for reaſons aſſigned. 
I impute this behaviour, however, to 
want of breeding, and paſs it off as 
well as I can. And in order to ſubject 
myſelf to as little uneaſineſs in this way 
as poſſible, I have of late, eſpecially 
as the weather is now warm, either 
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kept myſelf more in the ſhop, or gone 
out. Pernaps alſo, my mere preſence 
was one cauſe of their odd behaviour 
towards me, as it proved an impedi- 
ment to their pleaſures. 


On theſe accounts, however, and 


another which I need not mention, I 


ſhall by no means think of continuing 
here. I would even have left S—— 
before now, but that it is no recom- 
mendation to have quitted a firſt place 


ſo ſoon, and that Mr. Wilkins's kind 


treatment 1s an antidote to that which 
I meet with from his domeſtics. The 
moment that I can do 1t with reputa- 
tion, I certainly ſhall get another maſ⸗ 
ter—if indeed the ill ſtate of my health 

will 
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will permit me to engage in his ſer- 


vice. 


On a review of this letter, I cannot 
but aſk pardon for its contents, which 
after all I ſhould not have troubled you 
with, but that it may ſerve to prepare 
you for the difficulties which you muſt 
expect to meet with when you leave 
Mr. C . The fate of a journey- 
man apothecary, without fortune, or 
friends, (though that is not your caſe) 
is truly deplorable; and though my 


ſituation is by no means agreeable, yet 
I have ſufficient reaſon to conſole my- 
ſelf on comparing 1t with that of ſeve- 
ral of my old ſchool-fellows, now in the 
ſame undeſirable capacity. 


I am, my dear Friend, yours, &c. 
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LETTER XI. 


DAR SIR, 


1 Muſt acknowledge myſelf greatly 

obliged by your kind attention to 
my health, and ſhould be ill-deſerving 
of your friendſhip, if I did not endea- 


vour to put your judicious advice in 


practice. I am as much convinced as 
you can be, that nothing but reſolution is 
wanting ; but at the ſame time it muſt 
be remembered, that all men are not 
bleſt with an equal portion of that vir- 
tue; and that they vary hardly in any- 
thing ſo much as their degrees of ſenſi- 
bility. At the ſame time that IT am 


making my acknowl:dgments to you, 


it would be ungrateful not to mention 
the 


I! ET mM 
the obligations of a ſimilar kind, which 
I am under to another, and which 
therefore ſhall be the ſubject of this 
letter. I lately gave you one inſtance 
of Mr. Wilkins's kind attention to my 
health; but he has ſince been ſtill 
more aſſiduous in his friendly endea- 
vours to reſtore it; and a few days ago, 
after having been locked up in his 
ſtudy the whole forenoon, ſolely intent 
on contemplating my caſe, he ran in 
haſte into the ſhop, and with a mix- 
ture of real joy, and affectionate con- 
cern in his countenance, took me by 
the hand, and thus addreſſed me. 


« J need not, my dear Harcourt, 
mention the concern with which I have 
obſerved the unhappy ſtate of your 
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health; and it is with grief J perceive, 
that notwithſtanding my utmoſt endea- 
vours to remove your complaint, it, on 
the contrary, viſibly increaſes. I late- 
ly flattered myſelf that I had not only 
diſcovered an eaſy method of recover- 
ing you, but that the ſame plan would 
have been of the molt eſſential ſervice 
to the world in general. The grief 
which the failure thereof has occaſion- 


ed me on your account, I need not 


mention; though I can hardly yet per- 
ſuade myſelf but that it may be uſeful, 
and even effectual in many caſes; and 
I mean in future to give it another trial. 
That it has not ſucceeded with you, 
may be owing to contingent circum- 
ſtances, which I cannot at preſent ex- 
plain. But waving that point, J have 

ever 
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ever ſince, at times, moſt ardently ap- 

plied my thoughts to your caſe, and 
flatter myſelf that J have now hit on a 
method which will not fail to produce 
the effect I have long ſo earneſtly de- 
fired.” I cordially thanked him for 
his affectionate concern and attention; 
and he thus proceeded. 


<« | at firſt meant to have propoſed 
the injecting of proper nutriment, al- 


ready animalized—our artificial chyle, 
for example—at once into the vaſcular 
ſyſtem; bur as the operation muſt be 
attended with pain, I have laid aſide 
that idea, eſpecially as I flatter myſelf 
that the method which I am now about 
to mention will better anſwer the end: 


14 : At 
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At all events we can but have recourſe 
to the other, if this fails. 


It is the duty of the medical practi- 
tioner, to avail himſelf of every diſco- 
very in philoſophy, and to turn it to 
ule in the healing art for the general 
good. I preſume it would be ſuper- 
fluous to attempt explaining to you the 
doctrine of animal abſorption, ſince it has 
of late been fo clearly illuſtrated by 
a deſervedly eminent anatomiſt of our 
own country, whoſe performance you 
doubtleſs nave read; but it ſeems to 
me that a very capital uſe may be made 
of that doctrine, which has eſcaped the 
attention of its juſtly celebrated diſ- 
coverer. We are to reflect, however, 
that Rome was not built in a day. Im- 

provements 


U T6 


provements in philoſophy advance by 
flow degrees. The age in which the 
loadſtone was diſcovered, remained ig- 
norant of the moſt important uſes 


of it. 


«© The ſymphatics are proved to be a 
ſyſtem of abſorbent veſſels; and facts 
have ſufficiently demonſtrated, that be- 
ſides the fluids which they abſorb from 
the cavities of the body, they have 
alſo the power of inhaling ſubſtances, 
ab extra, when theſe ſubſtances are 
duly applied to the ſkin. Thus, mercury 
is imbibed by them in conſequence of 
mercurial frictions, as is proved be- 
yond controveriy by the ſalivation 
which ſucceeds. There are other 
known proofs of extrancous abſorption, 


if 
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if I may ule the term; as in commu- 
nicating the ſmall pox by inoculation ; 
and ſimilar inſtances which I need not 
relate. But phyſicians have confined 
their ideas in practice, to medical ab- 
ſorption; and it is matter of aſtoniſh- 
ment to me that they ſhould ſo ſtrange- 
ly have overlooked another, a daily ob- 
vious, and far more important effect of 


this power. 


« It is well known that butchers are 
uſually fatter than other men, though 
they perhaps eat leſs; for as fat as a 
butchzr is a proverbial expreſſion. It is 
ſtill more generally known that cooks 
are in like thriving condition, though 
it is alſo certain that cooks eat leaſt of 


all other people; the heat to which they 
| are 
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are expoſed, and the ſmell of the vic- 
tuals, taking away their appetites. Not- 
withſtanding, however, that the cook 
eats little, and yet grows big, ſhe uſes 
a very conſiderable degree of exerciſe, 
which, together with the evaporation 
from the ſurface, in conſequence of the 
heat of the kitchen, muſt neceſſarily 
occaſion a great expence of fluids. The 
butcher too labours hard, and per- 
ſpires ſcarcely leſs than the cook. As 
nevertheleſs ſo great a quantity of nu- 
triment is derived into the bodies of 
theſe people as to produce the effect 
mentioned; my quere is, whence this 
nutriment proceeds ? That it does not 
get into the ſyſtem by the prime Vie, ap- 
pears from what has already been ob- 
ſerved, and as there is but one alterna- 


tive 
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tive, abſorption is the only method by 
which it can be derived. Now, the 
hands of the butcher are continually 
greaſy with the fat of his meat; but 
the-fat is the moſt nutritive part of ani- h 
mal aliment; it is therefore abſorbed 
by the lymphatics, and carried into the 
ſyſtem, where it produces the effect 
noticed. The cook is not only in a 
fimilar predicament with reſpect to her 
hands, but the air which ſurrounds her 
on every ide is loaded with nutritive 
effluvia, exhaled from the various ali- 
ments expoſed to the fire, which there- 
fore are in like manner inhaled, and 
that as well by the lymphatics in the 
lungs, as by thoſe throughout the whole 
ſurface of the body; whence, by the 


way, we have allo the reaſon why cooks 
even 


QUIET IE no 
even exceed butchers in fatneſs. We 
have, therefore, a very natural and 
obvious method of nutrition in caſes 
where the uſual one fails; and I can- 
not but repeat my aſtoniſhment at its 
having been hitherto ſo unaccountably 
_ overlooked by the learned in theſe mat- 


| ters. 


« The fact being indiſputable, that 
nutrition may be performed by means 
of the abſorbent ſyſtem, my advice is, 
that the idea be adopted with reſpect to 
yourſelf, I therefore earneſtly recom- 
mend to you, to expoſe: the ſurface of 
your body and lungs occa' nally, to 
the effluvia of proper all ments, and 
alſo to rub, four or five ti ies a day, a 
ſufficient quantity of theſe aliments into 

the 
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the moſt convenient parts of the ſurface 
of your body. I have the higheſt expec- 
tations from this admirable method, my 
dear Harcourt, and adviſe you to it inthe 
full aſſurance of its ſucceſs. From a 
conſideration of the premiſes, a mind en- 
lightened like yours muſt be too fully 
convinced of its efficacy to render ar- 
guments needful ; I will, therefore, im- 
mediately give orders to the maid to 
furniſh you with every thing that may 
be requiſite to ſo important a purpoſe, 
as I am determined that you ſhall be- 
gin this very evening.“ 


He was ſo much in a hurry that he 
did not wait for my approbation ; and 
to night I am to commence the proceſs 


with mutton ſuet and vinegar. Whe- 
: ther 
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ther or no he ſuſpects that I deceived 
him in the digeſtion affair, I cannot 
tell; but himſelf means to be my ope- 
rator in the preſent inſtance. I find it 
impoſſible to evade; and as he ſeems 
determined, I will not appear fo un- 
_ grateful as to affront his kindnels by a 
refuſal. Making a merit of neceſſity 
therefore, I ſhall ſuffer myſelf (a pro- 
vidential return, perhaps, for my late 
jeſt upon him) to be put to bed to 
night in as greaſy a condition as the 
cook or the butcher, from whom he 
took the hint of the operation. And it 
is not unlikely that I ſhall dream of 
being turned Roman Catholic, and 
near my end, having already received 
extreme union. When I] write again, 
Iwill let you know the event; but, be- 

lieve 
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lieve me, I am heartily ſick at thought 


of the courſe. And perhaps you will 


rather be inclined to be maliciouſly 


pleaſed with, than to pity, my perſecu 


tion, 


I am, &c? 


LETTER 
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LETTER XxX, 


DAR Sin, 
Ventured to foretel the effect which 


my ſituation, as alluded to in my 


laſt, would have on you; and your 
anſwer has by no means undeceived 
me. I could, however, better have 
borne your good humoured rallery, 


had it been free from the malicious 


pity with which you have occaſionally 


| ſeaſoned it; and which only ſerves to 


make your ridicule the more keen and 


ſevere. This kind of writing is your 
forte, and I ſhould be careful, in future, 


of giving you occaſion to exerciſe it. 
I confeſs, however, that my weakneſs, 
and former treatment of you, deſerves 
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even more than the pleaſantry with 
which you handled me; and I begin 
to flatter myſelf that you will not again 
have occaſion to diſplay your ſatyrical 
talent on the former topic, though' it 
will, at all times, give me pleaſure to 


be the occaſion of your exerting it, 
either on that, or any other. 


My laſt letter gave you reaſon' to 
conclude, that the preſent would treat 


wholly of alimentary frictions, and 


their effect on my health. You will 


find, however, that I have ſince had 


occaſion to employ my pen on a very 


different ſubject. 


HE In compliance with the friendly and 
importunate advice of my affectionate 
er, 


5 
Ly 


* 


my lungs, together with the whole 
ſurface of my body, to be expoſed to 


. 
[2 
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maſter, I ſuffered my legs to be daily 
greaſed with mutton ſuet, my thighs 
to be rubbed with vinegar, my hands 
and feet to be immerſed for an hour of 
two at a time in milk, mutton por- 
ridge, or vegetable decoctions, and 


a variety of vegetable and animal 
effluvia, properly corrected with acids 


and fixed air. It would have forced a 


- 
- 


ſmile in the countenance of Diogenes 
to have beheld me under the operation, 


or to have viewed the earneſt atten- 
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tion, and anxious expectancy, ſo ſtrong- 
ly expreſſed in the features of my kind 
operator. I had not, however, un- 
dergone this courſe above three days 
(to little effect as you will eaſily ima- 
-+ :5\:: | GS 
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gine) before I received the following 
letter, incloſed in a cover, and appa- 
rently directed in a male hand. 


SIR, | 
The holidays for Michaelmas be- 
ing at hand, I cannot but write to you, 
after what has paſt, to deſire, and hum- 
bly to inſiſt on your not again men- 
tioning the ſubje& which occaſioned 
my reſerved behaviour to you previous 


to my leaving home. As ſuch a con- 


duct is quite unnatural to me, it will 
by no means be pleaſing to re-aſſume 


it; and I have judged proper to adviſe 
you of this, previous to my return, be- 


cauſe it will otherwiſe be impoſſible for 
me to behave to you with that becom- 


ing freedom, and unreſerve which your 


ſtation in my father's houſe intitles you 
to. 


— emo neon 
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to. If that behaviour be not preſerv- 
ed, it may give him ſuſpicions, which 
it will be neceſſary for me to clear up, 
though gratitude, in return for your 
good opinion of me, would rather in- 
cline me to be ſilent on that point, If 
however, you have reaſon to think you 
cannot obſerve this injunftion, you 
will oblige me infinitely by taking pro- 
per meaſures, in order to prevent our 
meeting again. Was my real ſituation 
known to you, you would not deem 
this conduct the effect of pride, or of 
any other unworthy motive in 
MARIA Wirxzins.” 


P. S. I need not, I hope, requeſt 
of you to deſtroy this letter as ſoon as 
you have read it; but do not, by any 


means, anſwer it.” | 
K 3 When 
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When 1 opened the letter, and ſaw 
it was written in a female hand, my 
curioſity led me to look at the figna- 
ture. previous to the peruſal ; and judge 
you, who have been in a ſimilar ſitua- 
tion, what was my ſurpriſe, my rap- 
ture! at ſeeing the dear name of my 
beloyed MARIA, the fair cauſe of my 
ſufferings, and the only ſource from 
whence 1 could ſoon hope for a releaſe. 
from them! Tranſported, I preſſed it 
ardently to my lips, and not doubting 
that its contents were propitious, al- 
ready flattered myſelf with the fond aſ- 
ſurance that heaven, in pity to my diſ- 
treſs, and moved by my earneſt pray- 
ers, had altered her ſentiments in my 
favour; and in the extacy of gratitude 
and joy, fell involuntarily on my knees, 
_ | pouring 
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pouring out the warm overflowings of 
my heart to the author of ſo great a 
bleſſing!— But figure to yourſelf alſo, 
dear friend, my feelings on reading its 
contents; the death-cold damp which 
truck upon my heart, in a moment 
quenching all my fond dazzling hopes ; 
and the torture that I felt at the idea 
of parting never to ſee her more! For 
a few-moments I remained in a ſtate 
of total inſenſibility ; but recollection 
| ſoon returning, and painting my diſtreſs 
in the moſt lively colours to my imagina- 
tion, the agony of my breaſt was unut- 
terable; rouſed by which I became for a 
while frantic, gave full looſe tothe whirl- 
wind of paſſion; and lucky it was that 
no one happened to be near, as from 
the unguarded manner in which I raved 
| * out 
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out my diſappointment, the whole ſe- 
cret muſt have been diſcovered.— But 
T will not trouble you with the remain- 
der of a ſcene, which however ſerious 
it was to me, to you perhaps may ap- 
pear unimportant, or even ridieulous. 
Suffice it that I am at this moment in the 
greateſt imaginable diſtreſs of ſoul; and 
that on pretence of a family misfor- 
tune, I have given Mr. Wilkin's no- 
tice of the neceſſity I am under of quit- 


ting his ſervice, previous to the ap- 


proaching holidays, at which he ſeems 


to be no leſs ſincerely grieved than 
myſelf. But to be daily in the company 


of all that my heart holds dear, and 


yet be obliged to behave to, and be 


treated by her with indifference, I can- 
not bear; and I would periſh ſooner 
than 


7er wy 
than give her offence. To ſee her 
again, however ardently it may be de- 
ſired by me, can now only tend to diſ- 
treſs her, and add to my own uneaſi- 
neſs. I will therefore devote myſelf a 
voluntary ſacrifice to her repoſe, and 
for that purpoſe have written to re- 
queſt that you will endeavour to pro- 
cure me either a lodging, or a place, as 
ſpeedily as poſſible; and if you hear 
of any deſerving perſon, whom you 
think I may ſafely recommend to Mr. 
Wilkins as my ſucceſſor, you will add 
greatly to the obligation by ſending 
him.— The pangs which I ſhall feel on 
my dear Maria's account, when I 
leave S——, added to my grief at 
paiting with Mr. Wilkins, (for whom 
| though 
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though I laugh at his oddities, I have 
a real affection, as he certainly has for 
me) will be better conceived by you, 


than deſcribed by 
Tour afflicted : 


And unfortunate F riend, tee: 
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LETTER XIII. 
TO Mr. Joun HarcovurrT. 


DE AR Jack, 


AD my Dulcinea given me as 


much reaſon to hope as yours, 
I ſhould not have diſgraced myſelf, nor 


inſulted a friend, with ſo deſponding 
an epiſtle as that which I laſt received 
from you. You are, I perceive, a per- 
fe& novice in matters of love. When 
a lady to whom I had freely declared a 
paſſion, and who had given me a de- 
nial, after ſo long an interval volun- 
tarily writes me a letter, what am I to 
conclude but that ſhe is either deſirous 
of a renewal, of my addreſſes, (which 


perhaps 
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perhaps ſhe wondered I ſhould have 
been ſo cold as not to have done in an 
epiſtolary way before; or at leaſt that 
ſhe has a regard for me; and in conſe- 
quence thereof, knowing her ſituation, 
and obligation elſewhere, 1s afraid to 
ſee me leſt it ſhould weaken her at- 
tachment where rigid duty commands? 
But it does not appear that you have 
ever aſked her but once; and what 
kind of a lover mult you be to be ſa- 
tisfied with the firſt refuſal ! The punc- 
tilio, the decorum of the ſex, requires 
that they ſhould have opportunities 
given them of denying a man ſeveral 
times, and even at laſt to be as it were 
even forced into compliance, leſt they 
ſhould be thought too forward. They 


Expect it; and ] appeal 0 yourſelf, 
whether 
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whether if ſhe had yielded when you 
firſt put the queſtion, you would ever 
have felt your preſent degree of paſ- 
ſion ? There is even a kind of inſlin# 
which teaches this doctrine to every 
woman of diſcernment. But let us ar- 
gue the caſe a little. The reaſon which 
ſhe gave for refuſing your requeſt was, 
that duty forbad it. I do not recollect, 
however, that you make any mention 
of a rival. Had you made ſuch a diſ- 
covery, you would have conſidered it 
of too important a nature to be paſſed 
over in ſilence. Was there one in the 
caſe, you would certainly have heard of 
it from ſome quarter or other, as I doubt 
not you have been ſufficiently indirectiy 
inquiſitive in that reſpe&t. She ſeems 
indeed too young, and to have been 

too 
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too little in the company of our ſex to 


have thought much about wedlock ; 
and Wilkins, by your account, is ſo 
much abſorbed in his ſtudies, that the 
very idea has probably never yet occur- 


red to him. As to the mere word duty, 


it may only imply, that being under 
age, and having a laudable idea of 
parental authority, ſhe might not think 
herſelf at liberty to engage in an affair 
of ſuch importance to her future hap- 
pineſs, without her father's conſent ; or 


| perhaps, as Wilkins himſelf is fuch an 


oddity, there may be ſome whimſical 


circumſtance in the cafe, which would 
never occur to a man of the world, but 


which may not only be diſcovered, but 


even overcome by ſpirit and perſeve- 


It does not appear to me but 
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that you have every thing to hope for 
in this buſineſs, and nothing to fear. 
Did not the lady's letter favour the 
opinion, yet the ſole circumſtance of 
your being a likely and accompliſhed 
fellow (you know I am no flatterer) 
vould be ſufficient to convince me of the 
probability of an unexperienced girl, 
zuſt entered the age when the little god 
begins to be buſy about the heart, fall- 
ing in love with you; eſpecially as 
you had already made the advance, in 
ſo warm a manner as you have repreſent- 
ed. Your meagre appearance, loſs of ap- 
petite, and the accounts which ſhe will 
in courſe hear of your illneſs, will con- 
vince her of the reality of your flame; 
for vanity will not be wanting to ſug- 
geſt to her the cauſe, If ſhe has not 
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an unkind heart indeed, (and the con- 
trary, together with a moſt generous 
and noble diſpoſition, appears by her 
letter) mere gratitude will incline her 
to pity, and even relieve you; and if 
it be true that ſhe is already ſmitten; 
as I think I can venture to affirm, it 
will increaſe and compleatlyriver her af- 
fection. But even your cowardice may 
be turned to account; for the idea of 
your quitting her father's ſervice, merely 
to prevent giving her offence, how- 
ever painful it muſt be to yourſelf, will 
probably have greater influence with 


her than any other circumſtance. It 
will be a tacit acknowledgment, that 
you love her too well to be able to 
bear her indifference ; and that you 
find it Impoſſible to obſerve the like 

| conduct 


GU! Us 
conduct towards her. In every light, 
therefore, in which I can view your 
caſe, you appear to be in a fair way with - 
reſpect to the lach; and your own ac- 
count ſufficiently proves, that with the 
father there can be no danger of diffi- 
culty. He has conceived a friendſhip, 
or rather affe#ion for you. You have 
him even wander your thumb, by being 
in poſſeſſion of his abſurdities. His 
| paſſion for ſtudy, and approaching age, 
will incline him ſoon to take a partner, 
or retire. In either caſe, who will be 


fo proper as one already in the good 
graces of his patients, and with whom 
he has ſo fine an opportunity of hap- 
pily: ſettling his only child ? You may 
even treat him en cavalier, ſhould he 
refuſe his conſent, and threaten to op- 
Vox. I. L poſe 
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poſe hy in his buſineſs. The predi- 
lection f his p Patients for vou, (which 
by all means endeavour to improve) and 
their declining opinion of him, (which 
it will alſo be to your intereſt to fur- 
ther) as he cannot but be ſenſible of, 
ſo they Will ſcarce fail to have their due 
effect. Should this, however, not be 
the caſe, I adviſe vo to put your 
threat immediately in execution, which 
you may do, in my opinion, with every 
proſpect of ſucceſs ;, when, if you are 
ſtill determined on your matrimonial 
point, it is but waiting till the fair one 
is of age, (or what think you of a 7p 
70 Scotland?) and it is much indeed if 
time does not reconcile a father to ry 


| once dearly loved, and deſerving daugh- 


ter; * that if you marry her at firſt 
| without 
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without a farthing, the fortune will 
come i in time. If you want money in 
the interim, my purſe, you know, is 
open to vou. 


I have, therefore, written by the re- 
turn of the poſt, and in haſte, as you 
will perceive by the ſtile of my letter, 
to adviſe and requeſt of you, by all 
means, as you value your own repoſe, 
not to leave Wilkins. Your future 
fortune and happineſs, if I am capable 
of judging, depends on your continu- 
ing with him. As however, you have 
given him notice to leave him, do not 
at preſent inform him of your inten- 
tion to ſtay z 3 for I would have you ap- 
pear to be leaving him when, your fair 
inamorata returns. And that he might 
=D L 2 not 
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not engage another, tell him that you 


have written to a friend, who has en- 


gaged to furniſh him with an aſſiſtant 


of indiſputable character before you 
leave him, ſo that he need not enquire 
elſewhere. If others apply in the mean 
time by chance, either take meaſures to 
prevent his agreeing with them, or if 
theſe fail, inform him that you ſhall 
now be able to ſtay ; though if poſ- 
ſible, avoid the latter; which with 
proper addreſs, may eaſily be done. 
When ſhe comes home, affect an un- 
happineſs that you were not gone ſooner, 
and take ſome method to make her ſen- 


ſible of it. But this and your conduct 


in general in this important concern, 
J leave to be regulated by your own 
good ſenſe and diſcretion. I have, 

dear 
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dear Harcourt, your intereſt in this 
buſineſs much at heart, and muſt be 
free to tell you, that in my opinion, 
it will be your own fault, if you do 
not fulfil the ardent wiſhes of 


Your ſincere friend, &c. 


SAMUEL DENNIS, 


P. S. Let me know the event as ſoon 


* 


as poſſible, as Lam not a little anxious 


about it. And when convenient, do 
not forget to favour me with further 
anecdotes of Wilkins's quixotiſm. 'F 
am much delighted with it. "0 


LETTER 
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To Mr. SA uur Dr. NN 18. 


N Dear F riend, 5 2 ME) 


\ HOUGH your truly affectionarg 

letter did not inſpire me with 
any conliderable degree of hope, yer 
in deference | to your opinion, and that 
1 might not have to accuſe myſelf, 1 
reſolved to follow your friendly advice. 
Under the daily operation of alimen- 
wary frictions and fumigations, there. 
fore, 1 paſt, in the moſt painful ſuſ- 
pence and anxiety, an interval of near 
chree weeks; and was fo far f from re- 
ceiving benefit, (probably, however, on 
account of the agitation of my mind,) 
that even Wilkins was at length con- 
vinced, my the increaſe of my com- 


plaint, 
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plaint, of the inefficacy of his remedy, 
and dropt it, though with viſible marks 


of the moſt cutting diſappointment. 


His concern and aſſiduity, were, how- 
ever, unabated, and I had ftronger 
proofs of his friendſhip, than T had 
ever before experienced, in the real 
grief which he manifeſted at the idea 
of parting with me; but which I ſhall 
not now trouble you with an account 
of. 1 managed matters agreeable to 
your direction, till the fair cauſe of n my 
uneaſineſs returned, She arrived | in the 
forenoon, but I cautiouſly ayoided ſee- 
ing her till dinner time. You will 
guels at the diſtreſſed ſtate of my mind 
in the interval, when I tell you that 1 
was frequently obliged to have recourſe 
10 the volatile ſalts, and that 1 more 

L 4 than 
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than once ſainted. The tears whieh l 
Med, I am aſhamed to mention. At 
length I was called to dinner, and if 
you picture to yourſelt a thief brought 
into open court before his accuſers, or 
going to be hanged, you will have 
a pretty exact idea of the figure I made 
at firſt, entering the room. My eyes 
were caſt roward.the ground ; my heart 
became ſwollen, my knees knocked to- 
gether, and from the manner in which 
I felt myſelf (more dead than alive) 
1 cannot tell how it happened that I 
eſcaped fainting. You will. pardon me 
when I tell you, that L inwardly curſed 
myſelf for having followed your ad- 
vice, which had brought me into ſo 
auk werd and painful a fituation, I 
ſummoned, however, as a Jaft effort, 
| all 
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all the reſolution I could muſter, and 


advanced to my ſeat, but without dar- 


ing to look in the face, the fair cauſe 


of my diſtreſs. The topic of diſcourſe 
was, by Mr. Wilkins, immediately turn- 
ed on me. He acquainted my charmer, 


(and in that, unwittingly becoming my 


advocate) that I had been in a viſibly 
declining [tate almoſt ever ſince ſhe was 
laſt at home; and that every method 
had been ineffectually tried for my re- 
lief. That the caule of it was appa- 
rently uneaſineſs of mind, in conſe- 
quence, as he imagined, of ſome fa- 


mily misfortune; on which account I 


was now, to his unſneakable regret, 
about to leave him.” —It would, by 
no means, become me to repeat the 
eulogiums which he was ſo kind as to 

paſs 
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paſs on me: , was pleaſed, however, 
to hear him take occaſion to obſerve, 
that he ſhould: have loſt me before 
now, but that he had not yet been 


able to produre another aſſiſtant.“ I 


longed, I confeſs, to know whether 
this harangue had any viſible effect on 


the countenance of the fair object to 


whom it was addreſſed; but dared not 
look up to ſatisfy myſelf, At length, 
to my unſpeakable tranſport, I heard 
Mr. Wilkins ſay to her, *“ my dear 
Polly, why dont you eat?“ She ex- 
cuſed herſelf in a faultering and heſita- 
ting tone of voice, adding, that her 
journey had quite taken away her ap- 
petite.“ There was, howeyer, ſome- 
thing ſo ſtrongly expreſſive of a diſ- 

treſſed ſituation of heart, in the manner 
19 
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ip which this was fpokeh, that I ven- 
tured to look up. I met her eyes fixed 


upon me with the moſt lively affection 
and anxious ſolicitude; but ſne inſtantly 


turned them aſide witha bluſh, which was 
ſucceeded by-a death-like paleneſs, and 
preſently after ſhe fainted away. I flew 
to her aſſiſtance, and heavens | what 
did I feel at having in my arms, all that 


my ſoul held dear But theſe thoughts 


were inſtantly loſt in my anxiety for 
her diſtreſſed ſituation. Reſigning her 


therefore, to the care of her parent, [ 


ſlew with a lover's hafte for proper vo- 


yes ; with which as quickly return- 
g, Iagain ſupported her.to my aching 


—_ and with all the affiduity of 
fond affection, applied my remedies. 


She recovered, opened her eyes, and 


findjng 
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finding in whoſe arms ſhe was, gave an 
involuntary ſhriek, and again fainted. 
Heavens ! what were my feelings at 
that moment ! Increaſed as they were 
by the apprehenſion that in her inſenſi- 
ble ſtate ſhe might utter ſomething 
that might betray her! To prevent this 
latter, I begged Mr. Wilkins to ſtep 
into the ſhop for ſome æther, in order 
to rub her temples; and in the mean 
time as ſhe was recovering, and not yet 
reſtored to ſenſe, I had the inexpreſſi- 
ble happineſs to hear from her heaven- 
ly lips, My dear Harcourt, I have 
been the unkind cauſe of this,” She 
opened her eyes, and fixed them on 
me with ineffable expreſſion of affec- 
tion and concern, I bathed her with 
kiſſes, prefled her to my melting bo- 
ſom, 
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ſom, and was proceeding to pour out 


the overflow ings of an heart repletewith 


gratitude and love; but recollecting 
her ſituation, and hearing her father's 


ſteps, ſne conjured me to be ſilent and 
careful of my behaviour; then gently 


put me from her, and aſſumed a dig- 
nity and ſweet ſerenity of behaviour. 
Mr. Wilkins being now arrived, ſhe 
thanked him affectionately for his kind 
ſolicitude, but begged him not to be 
alarmed, for that her fainting was 
only a conſequence of the fatigue of 
her journey; and that ſhe ſhould ſoon 
recover her ſpirits, eſpecially if he 


would permit her to retire awhile to 
her chamber, and lay down ; a ſtep 


which Mr. Wilkins much approve 


ed of. 


Judge 
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Judge now, my dear friend, what 
were my feelings on this ſudden, and 
to me wholly unexpected reverſe of 
fortune. I was a few moments before 
compleatly miſerable, but now one of 
the happieſt of mortals, as 1 had the 
ſtrongeſt reaſons to conclude that I way 
poſſeſſed of the affections of her on 
whom my felicity wholly depended. 
You will eaſily imagine how anxiouſly 
I waited for an interview to clear up 
my remaining doubts. I fat down, 


However, with Mr. Wilkins, during 


the remainder of his dinner, with more 
chearfulneſs than uſua}, taking care 
to ralk as little on the ſubje& of his 
amiable daughter as poſſible, and in- 
rroducing ſome philoſophical or me- 


dical topic, whenever he mentioned 
her. 


ee 
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her. By, this Męans, and the Jerent ty, 


. * 


or rather, me lamncholy, which 1 aſſum- 


ed, 1 eſcaped ſuſpicion. Dinner was 
now ended, and Mr. Wilkins, after 


ſeeing his ; beloved, Maxza,, and find- 


ing her fo well; recovered as to come 
down, went co viſit his patients. Tak- 
ing care then to ſend out Solomon on 
buſineſs, and to engage the maid in 
cookery for myſelf, with a view to 
prevent detection, I flew to the par- 


lour, and threw myſelf reſpectfully at 
the feet of my adorable angel. I con- 


gratulated her on her recovery, thank- 


ed her for the uamerited honour of her 


letter, and apologized for not having 


yet quitted her father's ſervice, agreea- 
ble to her injunction, I rook the free- 
dom to mention my own ſufferings, 


the 
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the account of which, 1 obſerved, ſhe 
had heard from Mr. Wilkins ; the ef- 
fefts, her eyes muſt convince her of, 


and the cauſe, though it could not but 
be obvious to herſelt, remained as yet 


a myſtery to all others; adding, that [ 
as I had once more the happineſs, or ; 


perhaps miſery, of living in her pre- 
ſence, I -earneſtly begged ſhe would 


not be offended, if for the laſt time, as | 
a few days would part us for ever— 1 


I preſumed to aſk whether I might yet 
flatter myſelf with the hope that time 


and my ſufferings had wrought any 


change in her ſentiments ? 


Her. bluſhes evidently declared an 
inward painful ſtruggle between duty | 
and : 
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and affection, and recovering her com- 
poſure, ſhe anſwered me as follows: 


“ Whatever doubt, Sir, I might at 
firſt have entertained of the ſincerity of 
your profeſſions, it is now ſufficiently 
apparent that they were unfeigned ; 
and I have neither the ingratitude to 
refuſe you my pity, nor the prudery 
to affect an inſenſibility which I do 
not feel. Nevertheleſs, Sir, I muſt 
repeat, perhaps with regret, that 
my ſituation is ſuch that I can by no 
means be inſtrumental to your hap- 


pineſs. I am the only child of the 
moſt affectionate of parents, whoſe 


wiſhes, much leſs injundtions, I would 
ſuffer any thing ſooner than tranſgreſs. 


And I have it in expreſs command, as 
Vol. I, M I va- 
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J value either his fortune, or what 1s 
infinitely more dear to me, his aftec- 


tion and bleſſing, never to think of 


entering into the marriage ſtate. You 
may object, perhaps, that it is a ſin- 
gular humour. But it is not for me to 
queſtion the propriety of his man- 
dates, or the nature of his motives. He 
has had greater experience in life than 
me; is convinced that aſtate of celibacy 


is infinitely preferable to that of wed- 


lock; his circumſtances are ſuch that 
he can have no other view than my 
happineſs, and I am determined to 
abide by his command. I will yet, 
Sir, be frank enough to confeſs, that 
I feel for your ſituation. But abſence, 
and new objects, may in time enable 
you to get the better of your weak. 

neſs 
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neſs; and it will be a particular ſatis- 
faction to me, to hear of your future 


felicity and welfare.“ 


Thus, my dear Dennis, a damp was 
a ſecond time thrown on my glowing 
hopes, and even yourſelf muſt have 
approved, had I given up the conteſt, 
The latter part of this ſpeech, how- 
ever, was accompanied with ſuch evi- 
dent emotions of diſtreſs, notwith- 
ſtanding her obvious ſtruggles to ſup- 
preſs them, that I was tempted once 
more to interpoſe. Like a deſperate 
gameſter, therefore, I determined to 
put the whole iſſue upon a laſt caſt; 


and collecting my ſpirits, ventured the 


following reply: 


14 
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<« Forgive me, dear lady, if in an af- 
fair of ſuch conſequence to my repoſe, 
I for once violate my engagement. I 
teared that the obſtacle to my happi- 
neſs was of a very different nature from 
what you have mentioned, and from 
the tenor of your former anſwer and 
letter, concluded that you were already 
engaged to another, But if this be the 
only one, I imagine it by no means 
difficult to be ſurmounted. It needs 
no proof, I preſume, that it 1s not only 
unjuſt, but impious, in a parent to pre- 
ſume to lay ſuch a reſtraint. It is con- 
trary to nature, and the expreſs com- 
mand, as well as evident de/igu of the 
creator, which ought to be obeyed 
before any human authority. It is 
even crual, and that in the hig beſt degree. 
for 
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For, fromthe natureof the humanframe, 
it muſt be ſo far from producing the 
effect intended, that it muſt neceſſarily 
involve in it your unhappineſs, unleſs 
with his interdiction he could alſo re- 
verſe the eſtabliſhed laws of nature, 
But it appears to me, Madam, that it 
is a mere whim of Mr, Wilkins, which 
time, and circumſtances, may over- 
come. He loves you, you ſay, with 
the moſt ardent affection; of courſe 
he muſt naturally defire your felicity ; 
which, when he finds that his unjuſt 
command impedes, the fame affec- 
tion will induce him to reverſe. But, 
Madam, I have other hopes than theſe, 
I believe I may flatter myſelf that I 
enjoy his confidence and affection; 
and ſituated as I am with reſpect to his 
| | M 3 buſineſs, 
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buſineſs, and the good opinion of his 
patients, it muſt appear to him to be 
not only for his intereſt, but even hap- 
pineſs, to make me bleſt. From theſe 
motives, properly conſidered, he may 
poſſibly be prompted to ſuch a mea- 
ſure; by mere voluntary inclination ; ſo 
that every obſtacle, with reſpect to 
him, ſeems to be removed. In re- 
ſpect to yourſelf, Madam, if I may pre- 
ſume to judge from circumſtances—if 
your late want of appetite and fainting, 
were as little the effect of your jour- 
ney, as my preſent unhappy condition 
is of family misfortune— if a moſt ten- 
der, and I will add paſſionate expreſ- 
ſion, joined with my name during your 
late inſenſibility, (and which being in- 
voluntary, was natural) may be con- 

ſidered 


QU1XOD TE: wir 


ſidered as arguments of affection, I am 
not wholly indifferent to you. Do 
not, lovelieſt of your ſex, affect an 
apathy which you do not feel; make 
us both happy by the endearing ac- 
knowledgment, and it ſhall be my 
fault if the obj<tion you urge be not 
removed.” -I was proceeding ; but ob- 
ſerving the bluſhes to gather in her 
lovely countenance, her buſam to ſwell, 
the big tear to ſteal from her eye, and 
her whole ſoul to be overwhelmed with 
melting diſtreſs and ſweet confuſion, 
1 ſeized the happy moment, and ſpring- 
ing from the ground, ventured to claſp 
her to my beating boſom, urging her 
by the moſt tender and endearing folt. 
citations, and had at length the incx- 
preſſible happineſs to hear from her 

M 4 loveiy 
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lovely lips an indirect acknowledg- 


ment of a mutual paſſion. Reſuming 


| Preſently, however, her wonted dig- 


nity, with an innate modeſty which ex- 
ceeds the power of deſcription, and 
a thouſand times more endeared her to 
my heart, ſhe gently but reſpectfully put 
me from her. We entered into a diſcuſ- 
ſion of the particulars of our ſituation, 
and it was at length agreed that the affair 


ſhould as yet be kept ſecret from the fa- 


mily; that our behaviour in company 
ſhould correſpond; that I ſhould feign to 
Mr. Wilkins, though not immediately, 
for fear of ſuſpicion, that my family af- 
fairs were ſettled; that therefore it would 
now be convenient for me to remain 


in his ſervice; and that the misfor- 


tune alluded to, had been the cauſe of 
my 
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my uneaſineſs of mind, and conſequent 
ill ſtate of health, both which would 
now in courſe be happily terminated .- 
That as ſhe was to return to ſchool till 
Chriſtmas, when ſhe was to come home 
for good, we were to content ourſelves 
with mutual aſſurances of affection and 
_ fidelity ; and that in the mean time I 
ſhould uſe my endeavours to ingratiate 
myſelf with Mr. Wilkins and his pa- 


- tients, ſo as to render it even neceſſary 


for him to conſent to our happineſs; for 
that notwithſtanding what had paſt, 
ſhe was ſtill determined to abide by her 
duty, and reſolution not to enter into 
any nuptial engagement without his 
approbation. As I had not the leaſt 
doubt of overcoming Mr. Wilkins's 
ſcruples, I joyfully acceded to the 

terms, 
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terms. The remainder of the time that 
ſhe continued at home, was to me one 
continued ſcene of extacy and bliſs. 
Our opportunities of being together 
were frequent. I had repeatedly the 
happineſs of hearing her ſing, while, 

like the divine Cecilia, ſhe accompa- 
nied her raviſhing voice with a muſical 
inſtrument. I danced with her more 
than once, (and ſhe dances even more 
divinely, if poſſible, than the ſings;) and 
in reſpect to cards, and other occaſio- 
nal amuſements, ſcarce a day paſt but 
I was engaged in parties with herſelf, 
and her former companions. Among the 
latter were the fineſt and moſt accom- 
pliſhed young ladies in S—— and its 
environs. And not only my bliſs was 
encreaſed, but my vanity flattered in 


the 


n a 
the moſt exalted degree, by the com- 
pariſon of theſe with my beloved an- 

gel, all whom ſhe as much ſurpaſſed, 
as themſelves did the common run of 
their ſex. And J cannot but add, that 
of all the women J ever beheld, ſhe, in 
my opinion, comes neareſt to angelic 
perfection, whether I conſider the 
graces of her mien, the charms of her 
perſon, the periection of her intel- 
les, the elegance of her converſation, 
the enchanting ſweetneſs of her tem- 
dr the exalted virtues of her 
mind. My weak pen I am conſcious, 
can give you no idea of her excel- 
lence; but were you like me, to have 
the happineſs of being in her company, 
you would confeſs that all that I have 
ſaid falls infinitely ſhort of her per- 


fections. 
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fections. To be united with her in 
wedlock, is the whole wiſh of my 
heart, and would conſtitute my great- 
eft poſſible happineſs ; the conſumma- 
tion of which is the ſole object of my 
prayers !-—You will probably ſmile at 
the warmth of my language, and 
term it rhapſody; but I am carried 
beyond myſelf, in the endearing re- 
collection of the uninterrupted and 
raviſhing ſcenes of bliſs, which I have 
ſo lately enjoyed; and which there- 
fore, (if any is neceſſary) muſt be 
my apology. I have now only to 
inform you, that after a moſt affec- 
tionate and tender parting ſcene, ſhe 
left S—— on Tueſday laft, and that 
all my thoughts and wiſhes are now 


turned tawards that bliſsful period 
| | when 


QUISOTTE: 


when ſhe will return to my arms never 
to depart! 


I have acquainted Mr. Wilkins 
with my fictitious change of circum- 
ſtances, &c. and have the happineſs to 
inform you that he ſeemed ſcarce leſs re» 
Joiced at it than myſelf was at the 
late ecclairciſſement with my lovely 
MaRIA; and in my next I ſhall, agree- 
able to your requeſt, entertain you 
with freſh inſtances of his ſingularities, 


I have now, my deareſt friend, to 
thank you for all the happineſs which 
J have been deſcribing, as well as for 
the much greater portion which I 
hope to enjoy in future. To your 
friendly advice I owe my being again 

— admitted 
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1 admitted to the regions of felicity, 
from which I had conſidered myſelf 
as for ever baniſhed. My moſt cor- 


dial acknowledgments are all that I 
can at preſent return; but truſt that 


ſome future occaſion will offer, to 
demonſtrate by facts, the gratitude 
of 

Your ever obliged Friend, 


And devoted humble Servant, 


J. Haxcovar. 


* ; Exp or Vol.. I. 


